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AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


HE Manifesto of the Polish Committee of National Liberation 
7 owes issued on July 22nd, 1944 in the small town of Chelm, 

in the eastern part of Poland, which had been liberated shortly 
before by the Soviet Army and the Polish troops fighting at its 
side. The war was still to last several long months; in August 
and September Warsaw was turned to ruins in the holocaust of an 
ill-conceived but very heroic Rising, and the rest of Poland, 
s mercilessly ravaged by the Nazis, had to wait for freedom 
until the first months of 1945. But it is the date of the July 
Manifesto which marks the foundation of People’s Poland, a new 
Poland building socialism. The Manifesto heralded not only the 
liberation of the whole country but also the introduction of funda- 
mental social reforms which were to be carried out by the people's 
power, organized in the course of the struggle against Nazism. 
These reforms were the fulfilment of the desires of many generations 
of the Polish working class, the radical peasant movements and the 
left wing of the intelligentsia. 

It is now fifteen years since those historic days. It is only fitting 
that we should look back over these years to survey, however 
cursorily the gains brought by the new, socialist system. 

Not infrequently the economic development of Poland and the 
living standards of her citizens are estimated on the strength of 
a comparison between the existing conditions in this country and 
the situation in the most highly developed countries of Europe. 
Such a comparison is invalid. 

In 1939 the then capitalist Poland not only could not be 
counted among the highly industialized countries, but — on the 
contrary — she was one of the most backward, far retarded in 
eaement as compared with, for example, Germany, France or 

en, 

In 1938 the rural population of Poland constituted more than 
three quarters of the total number of inhabitants. Out of this 

P some 8 million could in fact be counted as unemployed; 
redundant people could not expect any assistance from 
lhe state. Continuous economic stagnation and the low level of 
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4 AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


industrialization spelled permanent unemployment for masses of 
workers and for the intelligentsia. Every year some 150,000 people 
migrated abroad in search of a livelihood. Over the poverty of the 
masses of the people, deprived of prospects of any change in their 
lot, loomed the government of colonels and generals, big landowners 
and represantatives of foreign capital. The parades of the greatest 
force of cavalry in Europe were a symbol of the social and 
economic anachronism of that Poland, in which petrified remnants 
of feudalism and clericalism blocked the road to progress, even in 
the bourgeois interpretation of the term. 

No wonder then that having such an internal structure Poland 
could not become a stabilizing factor in Europe. Her leaders could 
not solve in a democratic manner the pressing problem of national 
minorities, which made up 30 per cent of the population. Fanatically 
anti-Soviet, seeing Poland’s mission in the organizing of a cordon 
sanitaire against the Soviet Union, they were a peace-disturbing 
factor in Europe and could not make Poland a reliable member of 
the family of nations. 

But even if Poland had set out on the road to socialism in 1945 
under the economic conditions od 1939 it would still be impossible 
to have any standard of comparison between the present economic 
level of this country and that of the most highly developed countries 
of Europe. But we began socialist construction in far more difficult 
conditions — we began from the lowest European level. It is 
true that as a result of the defeat of Nazism Poland gained far 
more advantageous frontiers than she had before the war, but 
she was at the same time the most devastated country in Europe. 
At the time of liberation there was no economic potential to 
speak of; suffice it to mention here that a large number of the 
bigger towns were badly devastated and that six million Poles had 
been either murdered or killed during the hostilities. It is difficult 
not to express fear at the thought of what would have become 
of Poland were it not for the social revolution which liberated the 
energy of her masses, and the planned socialist economy, which 
made possible industrial revolution and, above all, the rapid build- 
ing up of heavy industry. 

In 1958 the national income per head was 3.2 times greater! 
than in 1938, and unemployment in town and country fortunately 
belongs now to the past. The rural population is now no more thai 
45 per cent of the total population; the growth of the urban popt- 
lation, seeking its livelihood either in industry or in public services, 
is a steady process. Illiteracy on a mass scale was wiped out i 
the first post-war period. The development of education, the large 
scale influx of working-class and peasant children to the secon 
dary and higher schools, the imposing rise in the reading public — 
all has radically transformed the cultutural habits of the society: 


The slogan “Poland, a country where everybody is studying” ¢*|! 
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AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 5 


sses of| presses the present trend in the country and is the logical outcome 
people} of the demands made by rapid economic and technical moderni- 
of the} ation. The distance separating Poland from the most industrialized 
n their} oountries of Western Europe has considerably decreased; in several 
wners| of the most important branches of production Poland is now in close 
reatest} pursuit. 
al and} Some may say that industrial development adequate to meet 
mnants} the requirements of the second half of the twentieth century and 
ven in} the transformations of the economic, social and cultural life of 
Poland would have been accomplished without the socialist revo- 
Poland] lution of 1945 — had the pattern of power in Europe been different. 
: could} It is enough however to contrast the pace of development 
ational| of socialist Poland with that of such European countries as Spain 
tically] or Portugal (which were similarly retarded economically), to see 
cordon| that a capitalist Poland would still be stagnating in an economic 
urbing} backwater. In Poland’s situation only a social revolution, only the 
ber off construction of socialism could have made possible the bridging — 
ina relatively short period — of the economic gap and the erection 
n 1945] of foundations of a modern society. 
ossible} Socialism has not been built in Poland yet. To reach the 
momic} present stage of development the Polish people, and particularly 
untries}| the working class, have made great efforts and sacrifices. We made 
ifficult] several blunders in our work, too; we made also graver mistakes. 
Tt is| The living standard in comparison with many European countries 
ed far} is still low. For the past three years we have however been imple- 
r, but} menting a far-reaching reform of our system. Steadily, gradually 
urope| but consistently we are trying to extend socialist democracy and 
ial to} decentralize the management of the national economy. At the 
of thef same time we are modernizing our industrial plant to create 
es hadj suitable conditions for a drive aimed at a continuous rise in pro- 
ifficult] ductivity. The Third Congress of the Polish United Workers Party 
ecome} has laid down the principles of the plan for Poland’s development 
ed the| in the next seven years. The carrying out of this plan will place 
which} Poland among the highly industrialized countries of Europe. 
build} _ We can say with assurance that the most difficult period in the 
construction of a new system is behind us. The beginning is always 
rt hardest, particularly if it is made in such unusually difficult 
I 





nately Onditions as there were in Poland at the time. Furthermore we 
e thanj lave been developing the socialist economy in a most difficult and 
popu-| “mplicated historical period, when the international situation has 
rvices, been tense and full of conflicts, upheavals and dangers. The 
out inj discipline, the patriotism and the industry of the Polish nation has 
large-| abled People’s Poland victoriously to overcome the growing trials 
secon-| id reach the present level of development. The working people 
olic —j% Poland can be proud of it. 

ociety} The Polish working-class movement is one of the oldest 
g” ex-}in Europe. The traditions of revolutionary social struggles in the 














6 AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in Poland ar 
closely connected with national traditions; and today too Polanq’s 
road is in accord with this historical past. The new generation 
of Poles is aware of all the outstanding problems of the world: 
it is also conscious of the historic continuity of its own nation and 
its links with the leading intellectual achievements of al] the 
countries of the world. The young people of Poland should be 
regarded as an important asset when we draw up a balance sheet 
of the history of the past fifteen years. 

Thanks to socialism, thanks to the efforts of the last 2-3 years, 
Poland, a country situated in the centre of Europe, has not only 
gained industrial strength and consolidated her achievements but 
also found her place among the family of nations — she has become 
one of the important instruments of stabilization and peace 
_in Europe. This is undoubtedly in accord with the interests of al] 
the European nations. People’s Poland, bound by alliance and 
friendship with her great neighbour, the Soviet Union, and with 
all her other neighbours, is most vitally interested in international 
détente; she is opposed to the division of the world into rival mili- 
tary blocs. It is in order to safeguard our security that our 
relations with other socialist countries, dictated by essential 
national and social interests, are also expressed at present in the 
form of a military treaty. But we would like to see conditions 
change, so that the existing military blocs could be replaced by 
a system of collective security. We have declared ourselves for 
a normalization of relations between states of different systems 
and for a lasting peace. And above all we are interested — for 
it affects our neighbour and the key unsolved problem of Europe — 
in the attainment of a situation in which the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany would be possible. We cannot just look on 
at the armament of the German Federal Republic and the revi- 
sicnist propaganda directed against our State and its frontiers — 
which have been fixed once and for all. The recognition of our 
western frontiers is a true yardstick and an indispensable condition 
of truly friendly relations among states. It is difficult to believe 
expressions of sympathy for the Polish nation as long as these 
sentiments are linked with support for West German armaments 
which — in political terms — is tantamount to support for the 
forces of German revisionism. We are convinced however that our 
policy of lessening tension, which is guided by the principle, “the 
better the situation in the world the better it is for us and for 
all”, and is exemplified by the Polish plan for a nuclear-free zone 
in Central Europe, has a much more certain future than, for 
example, the provocative policy of the German Federal Republic, 
which impedes East-West talks and blocks the way to a normall- 
zation of relations in Europe, as if its motto were: “the worse for 
all, the better for us”. 
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ACADEMIC ADVANCE 


by 
STEFAN ZOLKIEWSKI 


HE question of academic progress in any given country or 

time is always very complex. We must agree to select certain 

topics and perhaps even over-emphasize their importance. 
Otherwise we cannot obtain an intelligible picture. The problem of 
academic development in Poland in the past fifteen years has come 
down to the question of increasing the number of higher institu- 
tions, of providing for a rise in the number of teaching staff and, 
finally, of evaluating the results of research. 


In the course of the six years of the Occupation higher educa- 
tional establishments functioned on a very low level, and then only 
as illegal schools. The penalty for lecturing and studying in these 
shools was the concentration camp. In this way hundreds of Po- 
lish scholars perished. During the years of the Occupation labora- 
tories were closed, libraries destroyed, valuable collections of books 
burned. Throughout these long years young people could not ob- 
tain academic qualifications and no new lecturers were appointed. 
Many of our present lecturers lived the life of partisans. Academic 
achievements could be made only as the fruit of individual effort 
and singular devotion to work. The field of study was limited by 
a lack of technical assistance, instruments and possibilities for 
experiment, but at least this period gave birth to theoretical works 
which were published after the war. In the autumn of 1944, before 
Poland was completely, liberated, the Marie Curie-Sklodowska 
University was set up in Lublin, the first big provincial town to 
be freed. The organizers who established the institutions of higher 
education in Wroclaw had marched into the burning city at the 
head of the army to save books from destruction by fire and to 
establish education in the ruins of the battered city. 

The scale of the higher educational facilities established since 
the war is three times more extensive than in 1938. Today we have 
72 higher educational establishments. The number of students has 
quadrupled, to a total of 160,000. A quarter of these are people fol- 
lowing part-time courses, who acquire education without a break 
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in their employment. A vital problem was the extension of edyc). 
tion to embrace the widest possible number of social groups among 
the young people. In the inter-war years the sons of workers and 
peasants receiving higher education made up less than 17 per cent 
of the student body. The class barriers in education had to be 
broken down and the way opened to the talents of the under-pri- 
vileged in town and country. To obtain results in this field it was 
necessary to improve, by a process of democratization, the mp- 
terial conditions of the future qualified specialists, technicians and 
pioneers of technica] progress, the executives of socialist industry, 
This gave rise to an effort on the part of the whole nation, 
Subsidies from nationalized industry permitted the introduction of 
free education for everyone. About 66 per cent of the student body 
obtained scholarships to maintain them at a university. Hostels 
were built to house half the students, and others obtained a grant 
towards the cost of residence. As a result over 53 per cent of the 
student body in higher educational institutions today consists of 
the sons and daughters of workers and peasants. This figure, after 
some variations during the past two years is growing again. 

In certain parts of Poland the expansion of education has been 
still more rapid. In Lower Silesia, in the territories on the Odra 
and in Western Pomerania, the number of schools has risen seven- 
fold. A third of the investment for building institutes, hostels and 
schools is accounted for by Wroclaw, Opole, Szczecin, Gdansk and 
Olsztyn. 

At the present time it is calculated that the requirements of 
the Seven-Year Plan with regard to the provision of specialists to 
meet the needs of the economy will demand an increase of 30 per 
cent in the student body. This will necessitate fresh investment 
in buildings, apparatus, and libraries. Above all, an expansion is 
envisaged in the construction of higher schools for vocational 
training. These will have a shorter course of instruction, ranging 
from three to three-and-a-half years, with a curriculum devoted 
to practical needs. They will not grant their graduates degrees, but 
rather a technical diploma. This system will not produce working 
technicians and designers, but qualified industrial managers. 


The plan of expansion in higher educgtion is also calculated ‘o 
meet the shortage of fully-qualified teachers. Of the total number 
of teachers, one-third ought to be people with higher education. At 
the moment these amount to only 10 per cent. By 1965 there must 
be a similar rapid growth in the number of physicians. The medi- 
cal services in Poland require one doctor to every 750 persons. 
Today we have only one doctor to every 1,200 inhabitants. 

An essential condition of the realization of these plans and the 
maintenance of a high academic standard among the specialists of 
this country is the education of a body of scientists and university 
teachers. The total number of teachers has grown since the war, 
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ACADEMIC ADVANCE 9 


put it has not kept pace with the numbers of students, whether at 
the undergraduate or postgraduate level. Similarly, while the num- 
ber of university teachers as a whole has risen five times, the 
number of senior teachers — that is, professors and readers — has 
increased only threefold. The complement of assistant lecturers has 
however increased sixfold. The plans for increasing the number of 
academic assistants show that by employing junior lecturers efforts 
are made to prepare a large number of scientists and teachers to 
staff higher educational institutions in the future. The average 
ratio of assistants to students is now 1:10. This is too high. Its 
justification is in the effort of the State and the professorial body 
to hasten the process whereby new academic resources are deve- 
loped. One favourable aspect is the system of scholarships for study 
abroad and at home. During 1957 and 1958 Poland sent over 500 
young people abroad for study in the sciences, arts, engineering and 
agriculture. One third of these went to the socialist countries. Con- 
tacts with the world of learning abroad are free and extensive. 
Polish libraries are richly endowed with current academic litera- 
ture and we can regard our central Warsaw libraries as satisfac- 
torily provided for. This means that as far as general orientation 
with developments in the rest of the world is concerned, Polish 
doctorate theses and works qualifying a lecturer for academic 
advancement give no cause for criticism to the specialists in the 
particular fields. ; 

.There are however serious deficiencies in the provision of mo- 
dermn experimental apparatus. This requires expensive modern 
equipment, of which there is still some shortage here; but even 
in this respect, thanks to the aid of the Soviet Union, adequate, 
modern centres of research are being developed, especially in ato- 
mic physics in Warsaw and Cracow — where the cyclotrons which 
are already in operation are exciting the envy of many countries. 


Polish universities, especially Cracow, have a long tradition of 
six hundred years. The reforms adopted three years ago in higher 
educational establishments have assured a certain academic auto- 
nomy and have given the educational authorities wide discretion, 
permitting them to exercise their initiative in a range of fields. 
The system of instruction is based upon individual effort, giving 
full play to the critical faculties and intellectual activity of the 
student. In all the higher educational establishments a uniform 
period of five years’ study for the first degree is in force. The 
schools have the task, quite apart from the routine instruction on 
the time-table, of preparing young people for the responsible civic 
task of consciously building socialism. The success of the educatio- 
nal system is indicated by the spontaneous individual interest of 
the student body in the sciences and the arts. In the course of 
three years the number of student societies has grown tenfold: last 
year alone the number of societies doubled itself, bringing into life 
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dozens of choirs, theatrical groups, dance societies, artistic, musica] 
and discussion groups. 

The needs of Polish economic and cultural life have meant that, 
for the realization of the Six-Year Plan for building socialist jp. 
dustry and securing the transformation of the country, the num. 
ber of research projects has grown significantly and opened up 
wide possibilities for the staffs of the higher educational instity. 
tions. Since 1952 the organization of research in Poland has been 
based upon three main centres: first, the laboratories and institutes 
of the higher educational establishments; second, the Polish Aea- 
demy of Sciences; third, the research institutes at industria] mini- 
stries and the ministries of agriculture and health, which have the 
greatest experience in the solution of practical problems necessary 
for technical progress. The latter now exceed by ten times the 
number in existence before the war, when there were only eleven, 
and are in a relatively privileged position with regard to the pro- 
vision of apparatus and the financing of research. 

The Polish Academy of Sciences is not only the traditional 
representative body of learning, an association of Poland’s most 
distinguished scholars, but also a centre with its own institutes, 
planning and financing research. In these institutes young research 
workers pursue their special studies after completing their first 
degrees. Today the Academy has about 70 research centres. Some 
of them, for example, the Institute of Mathematics, enjoy a world- 
wide reputation for their research and their publications. ; 

This system is not without its disadvantages. In the first place, 
the employment of’ the research workers in two institutes, both 
in a chair in a higher educational establishment and in an institute 
of the Academy or of an industry, tends to hinder the concentra- 
tion of effort necessary for study. Second, there is a lack of co- 
ordination between the programmes of these various research in- 
stitutes. Third, there is a similar lack of co-ordination on a na- 
tional scale in the distribution of the funds available for research. 

After some years of trial and error the Academy of Sciences 
is at present working on a programme of co-ordination for the 
more important kinds of research. A framework of academic com- 
mittees has been set up, each of which consists of leading research 
workers in a given field, together with representatives with ex- 
perience of applying the results of research in industry and mana- 
gement, Such a committee can make an accurate estimate of plans 
and the results produced by various centres. Not all of them have 
as yet the right composition or know how to direct their activity 
towards the right ends. It may be said however that the Academy 
is still in the course of solving the problems of planning both the 
co-ordination of research and its financing. 

It is difficult to assess the general results of research in Poland 
during the past fifteen years, yet even the layman can easily per- 
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ceive that there have been achievements unknown before the war. 
After the war, for example, special periodicals appeared devoted to 
the various fields of the application of science to engineering, which 
published the results of experiments and theoretical articles. There 
was an important increase in the number of academic publications. 
Between the end of the war and 1956, nearly 22,000 academic 
works were published, of which the pure and natural sciences 
accounted for 3,500. In the first year after the war there were 
only 23 works of this kind, while in succeeding years the annual 
number was about 100, or slightly more, until 1951, when 400 titles 
appeared, In 1956 there were 442. In the years from 1953 to 1956 
the annual publication of books in the field of mathematics was 
about 70. The State Scientific Publishers (P.W.N.) came into 
existence in. 1951. Although it is by no means responsible for all 
publications, it issued over 500 books annually between 1956 and 
1958. 

These figures speak for themselves, but it is difficult to assess 
the value of this research activity. Polish learning is not lagging 
behind that of the rest of the world. We are making good defi- 
ciencies in certain fields which had temporarily been neglected, 
like sociology and pedagogics, as well as in some branches of phi- 
losophy and biochemistry. 

Academic research in Poland today is connected more closely 
than ever before with the problems of life. This interconnection is 
most successful in the field of the pure and fundamental sciences; 
less progress has been made in the social sciences and the humanities. 

The connection between learning and everyday life permits us 
to speak of a transformation in the methodology of Polish learning. 
In practice this has meant the modernization of methods and the 
formulation of problems, with an appropriate social priority in 
selecting themes of research. As far as the social sciences are con- 
cerned this applies equally to problems of philosophy. The influen- 
ces of modern materialism in methodology are far greater in Polish 
learning today than they were twenty years ago. In the social 
siences, economics, philosophy, history and the history of art 
a leading place is held by Marxist works with a dialectical-ma- 
terialist approach. They exercise a decisive influence upon the di- 
rection of research and discussion and constitute the creative leaven 
in Polish intellectual life. 

All these efforts do not proceed only from an élite of specialists. 
Learning excites the interest of many readers. Popularization has 
resulted in the creation of a great body of readers who seek eagerly 
to acquaint themselves with the world of learning rather than with 
traditional belles-lettres. One book in four published in Poland in 
1956 was a work popularizing the results of research. The steady 
growth in the number of popular works of this kind, from 400 in 
1947 to 2,000 in 1956, has embraced mainly technology, agriculture 
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and the pure sciences. Less progress has been made in the humani- 
ties, where an effort at popularization has been made only in the 
past three years. 

The post-war development of learning in Poland may be divided 
into distinct periods. In fifteen years we have not only rebuilt and 
extended schools and laboratories but have introduced a new orga- 
nization of research and new methods of financing it and applying 
its results. These are new forms of planning. Academic policy has 
come into line with the rhythm of the whole political life of the 
country. The years between 1950 and 1954 were a period of accen- 
tuating the errors in this policy. This took the form of crude inter- 
pretations in many fruitful academic disputes as well as sham po- 
litical struggles, in which learning was saddled (with official encou- 
ragement) with tasks in the nature of propaganda or with a too 
narrowly practical object. Freedom of academic criticism and dis- 
cussion was not encouraged by the administration. The duties of 
higher educational institutions were severely circumscribed, though 
it is true that this only occurred with regard to teaching. Our aca- 
demics then experienced years of relative isolation from develop- 
ments in the world at large. These were years of simplification and 
pseudo-political selection of academic values. Attempts at planning 
research frequently took on a bureaucratic form which frustrated 
individual initiative. 

Obviously, in the course of this short period of mistakes in aca- 
demic policy research was not curtailed, though in some fields it 
was threatened. In this period certain fields with a practical appli- 
cation even succeeded in flourishing vigorously. Limitations upon 
the research programme of advanced institutions were offset by the 
extension of academic centres and places of learning. There was no 
halt in the struggle for the modernization of methods and the open- 
ing up of new issues to discussion. It might even be claimed that 
this period, although it caused very serious damage on the one hand, 
resulted on the other in the acceleration of many valuable changes 
and overcame the hand of traditionalism and routine, opening the 
doors of schools and institutes to vital contemporary questions. 
We had to get rid of our errors only. Today the Polish academic cli- 
mate favours free and useful discussion, academic criticism and the 
evaluation of research by academic standards alone. At the same 
time it is conducive to the development of learning and to its ever- 
increasing connection with the practical tasks of building socialism 
and with its underlying theoretical principles. 

This is the direction of development of Polish learning at the 
end of the first fifteen-year period. It is determined by actual tasks 
and the logic of an internal situation which requires and encoura- 
ges the perfection of every kind of learning: both theoretical inno- 
vation and constructive study of the existing reality. 
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THE WESTERN AND NORTHERN 
TERRITORIES 


by 
KAZIMIERZ SECOMSKI 


HE Western Territories* play a very important rdéle in the 

Polish economy. They make up a third of the total area of the 

Polish State; they contain over a quarter of the population and 
account for a quarter of total industrial output. In many branches 
of the national economy, and especially in certain sectors of indu- 
stry, the part played by the Western Territories is of decisive 
importance. 

A comparison on the other hand with the part played by these 
lands in the economy of pre-war Germany proves equally instruc- 
tive. Before the Second World War the industry of the Western 
Territories accounted for 5.8 per cent of total industrial production. 
Similarly, their internal trade amounted to only 8 per cent of the 
national turnover and their foreign trade to only 2.1 per cent. It is 
frequently emphasized that these lands were the granary of Ger- 
many and a source of foodstuffs, but in reality the agricultural 
surplus of the Western Territories covered only 3.5 per cent of 
total German requirements. 

The contribution of the Western Territories to the Polish eco- 
homy is not only different in scale to the part they played in the 
German economy before the War, it is also different in kind. There 
are new features, both in the probable course of development and 
in the intensity of exploitation. 


Ba 


Today we are disinclined to enter into consideration of the war 
period and the destruction it left behind it. But we can describe in 
general terms the economic state of the Western Territories when 


* The Western Territories has been hitherto the customary and accepted 

» Mame for the lands to the West and the North of the country, recovered by 

Poland after the War. The title of this article gives a more accurate 
description. 
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they returned to Poland after the cessation of hostilities. It js 
against this background that the great transformation and the 
further development which the Territories have undergone in the 
past fourteen years are to be assessed. In many sectors of the 
economy destruction was so severe that for practical purposes it 
was necessary to build up again right from the beginning. For 
example, over 40 per cent of buildings in towns were destroyed, 
but in some places destruction was as high as 90 per cent. Obvi- 
ously the size of towns shrank and their capacity to house the po- 
pulation decreased, which added very considerably to economic 
difficulties and led to a deterioration in living conditions. It may 
be noted also that about 40 per cent of industrial buildings were 
damaged and about 70 per cent of technical and industrial appara- 
tus destroyed. Nearly 30 per cent of the total number of agricultu- 
ral holdings suffered destruction, while in the remaining farms in 
the Western Territories a survey revealed that only 4 per cent 
of the pre-war number of pigs remained, 8 per cent of the cattle 
and 10 per cent of horses. Transport, which had a vital part to play 
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in the initial period of reconstruction, was paralyzed. 63 per cent 
of railway lines were destroyed, while of the rolling stock only 
3 per cent remained. 

The nature of this destruction determined the initial policy in 
the Territories. Efforts were at first directed towards the settle- 
ment of towns and villages which had escaped destruction, to re- 
storing the basic public services and bringing them into operation. 
Special attention was paid to reconstructing factory workshops 
which had suffered only a minor degree of damage. Similarly, 
gradual progress was made with the difficult task of clearing a wide 
area ‘which had been extensively covered with minefields and 
suffered destruction in the building of fortifications and strong 
points. The preceding map will illustrate this problem. 

A good point of departure for analysis of the changes which 
have been brought about in the Western Territories is a comparison 
of the extent to which they have been repopulated. According te 
the German census of May 1939 the Western Territories were 
inhabited by 8.6 million people. In 1959 the population had risen 
to 7.5 millions, which shows that in spite of the very great re- 
duction in the capacity of the towns and villages the Territories 
have been quickly restored to their pre-war condition. Of 31 towns 
with a pre-war population of over 20 thousand inhabitants, 29 have 
reached or surpassed the pre-war figure, in spite of their reduced 
capacity as a result of the destruction of dwelling-houses. 

Equally instructive is an analysis of the structure of the present 
population in the Western Territories from the point of view of 
their attachment to these lands. The population structure of the 
area may be rendered as follows: 


in millions 
Total Population 7.5 
Native Population 0.9 
Young people born in the Western Territories after 1945 2.6 
Population settled in the Western Territories from Central Poland 2.1 
Repatriates 1.9 


The numbers of the native pre-war population and young people 
born in the Western Territories thus amount to about 3.5 million. 
if there is added to this figure about one million children of seven 
years and under who now live in the Territories following settle- 
ment or repatriation, it is necessary to emphasize that about 60 per 
tent of the population is permanently connected with this part of 
o country, either by birth or by receiving an initial education 

ere, 

At the same time there has been a vital change in the character 
of the population in comparison with the pre-war years. Before 
the war a general feature of the Western Territories was the emi- 
gtation of the population to other parts of Germany, the Ostflucht, 
or Flight from the East, which involved more than 2.5 million 
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people in the years 1875-1939. The present population of thes 
areas on the other hand exhibits a particularly vigorous and rapid 
increase. The natural increase of the population has up to the 
present been in the region of 30 per thousand and at the moment 
maintains the high level of about 28 per thousand. Of every 19 
persons born in Poland nearly 4 are accounted for by the Westem 
Territories. If the present trends of growth are maintained we may 
anticipate that in the current 7-year period, that is up to 1965, the 
population will pass the figure of 9 millions, which will constitute 
not the present 25 per cent, but nearly 30 per cent of the total 
population of the country. 

It is not only the numbers of the population which are signi- 
ficant. What is particularly striking is its structure. From the point 
of view of age groups the proportion of young people is signifi- 
cant, because this means that after 1962 the number of persons 
available for work in production will be considerably increased, 
For this reason particular emphasis is laid upon the effort to en- 
sure that these young people shall have good educational condi- 
tions and opportunities for employmeent. Especial attention must 
therefore be paid to the building of industrial plant, new houses 
and above all the extension of educational establishments. 

* 


‘The industrialization of the Territories is an extremely im- 
portant aspect of the present economic policy for the area. From 
the very beginning this policy has not been limited merely to the 
reconstruction of war damage. It is true that in the initial stage 
emphasis was laid upon the restoration and reconstruction of 
everything which had suffered only minor damage, but at the 
same time an effort was made to develop new industrial centres 
and to introduce new techniques. 

This has been particularly striking in the case of heavy in- 
dustry. Before the war the Western Territories were primarily an 
area of light industry, but today, in the first stage of development, 
emphasis has been placed upon the extension of heavy industry, 
especially in the southern areas, the provinces of Wroclaw and 
Opole, which today account for over 15 per cent of Poland’s total 


industrial production. 
* 


In addition a vigorous effort has been made to develop the 
various branches of light industry, especially foodstuffs, textiles 
and paper. Following the general reconstruction there are now in 
the province of Zielona Géra about 20 light-industry factories. Si- 
milarly, substantial investment has been devoted to the promotion 
of the industrialization of the northern and central parts of the 
Western Territories — the voivodships of Szczecin, Koszalin and 
Olsztyn. 
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A feature of the southern area is the rapid growth of heavy 
industry. At the moment three important centres of heavy industry 
are under construction; they will be among the largest in Poland. 
These are, at Turosz6w, a brown-coal mine and a great coal-burning 
power station of 1,200 MW generating capacity; the copper mining 
centre of Legnica-Glogéw, working the greatest deposits of copper 
ore in Europe; and finally the chemical centre of Blachownia-Ke- 
dzierzyn, which will incorporate among other things a large plant 
for the processing of petroleum derivatives. 

The industrialization of the Western Territories proceeds at 
a rapid rate, based upon the principle of diversification in pro- 
duction. Heavy industry in the south, the light and consumer 
industries in the centre and the north, the development of the 
canning industry alongside the expansion of fishing and a gene- 
ral extension of small-scale industries throughout the whole area — 
these are the guiding principles of this programme of industrial 
enlivenment. 

Examination of the progress made reveals that the prewar level 
of employment in industry and the total value of production has 
already been sunpassed. In 1937 the number of people employed 
in industry and the handicrafts was 862,700. In 1957 the figure 
was 878,400. In 1937 industry employed 96 per thousand of the 
population; in 1957 the figure was 121. This ratio will increase 
considerably by 1965. 

In relation to the figures for 1936 the level of production 
achieved in the basic items of industrial production in 1957 may 
be represented as follows: 


Item of Production Production in 1957 
(1936 = 100) 

1. Electric Power 232.0 

2. Hard Coal 104.6 

3. Lignite 240.0 

4. Coke 184.0 

5. Iron Ore 162.0 

6. Pig Iron 198.0 

7. Rolled Goods 137.0 

8. Sulphuric Acid 335.0 

9. Artificial Silk Yarn 116.0 

10 


. Window Glass: 190.0 


The reconstruction of existing factories and centres of produc- 
tion and the development of new factories and the creation of new 
industries planned for the period ending in 1965 promises that 


there will be a thorough diversification of production in the Western 
Territories. 


* 
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The development of agriculture in the Territories began fmm 
an exceptionally low level. 

For this there were various reasons. Quite apart from the war 
damage, there was the necessity of providing for the normal neajs 
of the large number of settlers from central Poland and the ». 
patriates. After a period of rather slow development in the volume 
of agricultural production a considerable increase in tempo is now 
noticeable. The Opole Voivodship will serve as an example. In 195g 
it achieved the highest level of production in the whole of Poland, 
A feature of all the voivodships in the Western Territories is their 
tendency to rise from the bottom of the national statistical table 
to a position in the middle, or even at the top, where certain 
agricultural items are concerned. And in spite of difficulties which 
still present themselves, the Western Territories have clearly 
succeeded in increasing the extent of their agricultural production. 

It is worth mentioning the high level of investment in the 
Western Territories in a number of public utilities, especially roads, 
railways and municipal services. This has additional advantages 
for the undertaking of new investment, especially in the building 
of new factories, because it permits considerable economies to be 
made. 

Great advantage is being taken of the new possibilities for the 
development of the holiday trade, especially at the seaside and 
in the southern upland area of the Sudeten. As a result of special 
Government decisions work is now under way on the restoration 
of the well-known seaside towns of Kolobrzeg and Swinoujéie. 
Holiday resorts are to be opened up in almost all coastal areas 
and in the southern mountain region. 

Certainly the whole programme of development in the Western 
Territories requires considerable effort and expenditure. The pr- 
blem involves the building of new installations and the introduc- 
tion of highly qualified technicians, engineers and siklled workmen. 
For this reason intensive action has been taken to promote techni- 
cal education in the Territories. A series of higher educational in- 
stitutions have been built, on a far larger scale than those which 
existed before the war. The number of academic staff and students 
has been doubled and in places tripled. F 

Development prospects are indeed immense. The main emphasis 
of the present economic policy may be represented as being first 
upon the development of possibilities for vocational and higher, 
especially technical education. Second, further large-scale indu- 
strialization. And third, the development of education and industry 
in such a way as to find the means for a complete solution of the 
basic demographic problem: that is, assuring education and work 
for a rapidly growing population of young people. 
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A VISIT TO MARIA DABROWSKA 


Poland, 

is their 

il table 

certain > 

: which Maria Dabrowska, née Szumska, was born on October 6th, 

1 1889 in Ruséw, near Kalisz, in Central Poland. She attended 

¢ early grammar schools in Kalisz and Warsaw, and later studied 

luction. at the Universities of Lausanne and Brussels. In 1911 she 

in the married Marian Dabrowski and in the same year received a degree 

r roads. in Natural Science from l'Université Libre de Bruxelles. She 
. then attended courses, as an occasional student, in economics 

antages and sociology in Brussels, Dijon and London. Upon her return 


to Poland she took part in the co-operative movement and also 
3 to be joined the youth organization working for the independence 
of Poland, during the years 1912-14. From 1918 to 1924 she was 
f librarian of the Ministry for Agrarian Reform, During the 
or the II World War and Nazi Occupation she was a member of the 
de and Resistance and contributed to the Underground press. 
special Maria Dabrowska’s main .works comprise: 
oration Usmiech dziecifistwa (Childhood’s Smile), 1924; Ludzie stam- 
a tad {People from Over There), 1925; Noce i Dnie (Nights and 
oujscie. Days), 1931-34; Gwiazda zaranna (The Morning Star), 1955; Plays: 
1 areas Geniusz sierocy (The Orphan Genius), 1939; Stanistaw i Bogu- 
mit, 1945; Books for young readers: Dzieci ojczyzny (Children 
Vestern of Our Land), Przyjazn (The Friendship), Marcin Kozera, Czyste 
serca (Pure Hearts); Translations: Jens Peter Jacobsen’s Niels 
1e pro- Lyhne, 1925; The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1952 


troduc- She was awarded the Prize of the Polish Publishers’ 

rkmen. Association in 1925, and the State Prizes in 1934 and 1955. 

techni- In 1946 she was elected a member of the Polish Academy of 
. Learning. In 1957 she received a degree of Doctor honoris causa 

nal in- of the University of Warsaw. 

which ’ Below we print Lestaw M. Bartelski’s talk with Mme Dabrowska. 

tudents 


ARIA Dabrowska has a small retreat at Komordéw, a resi- 
es dential district just outside Warsaw, where she escapes from 
8 re the bustle of the capital to work in ‘semi-rural peace. Her 
hig ‘I vhite house contrasts vividly with the green of the surrounding gar- 
dustry én. The interior surprises one with its simplicity and modesty. The 
of the finiture is bare and of modern design; a bookshelf, a typewriter on 
ak mash desk, a narrow divan and a pile of Polish and foreign periodi- 

als — that is all. 

Komoréw, like most settlements of its kind, lies in the belt 
il woods that gird Warsaw. This view reminds perhaps Maria Da- 
itowska of her childhood, movingly conveyed in Childhood’s Smile, 
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People from Over There and Nights and Days. When I asked her —«, 


about this, she replied with a smile: of hu 
“Yes, this place has a lot of charm, but it is a different king ch 
of charm. It’s not a true village, but a suburban settlement.” transf 


Maria Dabrowska is a lively, energetic woman who takes. imme: 
a keen interest in the affairs of the world. She works usually from’ matio 
nine in the morning until lunch, and from five in the afternoon before 
until — sometimes — late at night. The early hours of the morning publis 
and sometimes the late afternoons she devotes to walks and to today 
work in the garden. Invited and uninvited guests, like myself, large 
interrupt this orderly way of life at Komordéw. Glory 

Maria Dabrowska dislikes giving interviews, she is unwilling to la S¢ 
talk about her plans for the future. I learnt however that she writte 
has just prepared a book on Joseph Conrad for the press, It Solo 
consists of reviews and articles written since 1924. She is also, “L 
working on her memoirs and intends to publish a volume of short! 4 °C 
stories — of which only one has so far been written; she does, too, 0 la‘ 
some work on a bigger novel, begun a long time ago. But for this she “ 
needs longer periods of concentration, something she is deprived ® th« 
of by ‘matters of secondary importance which either can’t be fobbed the st 
off or are urgent’, but re 


“You see,” she goes on to explain this more precisely, Se 
“a writer at my age, if he has gained any measure of recognition, We / 
is doomed to go on managing affairs arising out of his past work. 4 i 
The correspondence, the visitors, the notes for translators, even if it matte 
is only the few translations I have had so far. All these things ! hav 
can very easily swallow up the rest of one’s life. There is also that) "5 
constant, insistent demand for a contribution which simply has 2 it 
to bear the particular author’s signature — a preface, an intr “I 
duction, a ‘something’ for a special edition or a ‘few words) Men,” 
in connection with some occasion. Refusals, apologies and expla: is wh 
nations why I cannot meet all these requests — these alone times 
are sufficient to interrupt the regular course of work, which is s0 eterni 
indispensable when one is writing a book. This is particuarly trueo} «, 
a writer who is at an age when his sensibility is as good as ever and way 
whose mind is still functioning very well, while his physical powers q jitt] 
are no longer what they used to be. But in any case I think tha} «7 
the constant wrenching of a writer away from his work on accoun! amon, 
of current, often unimportant and ephemeral needs, constitutes know] 
an obstacle to serious creative work. My temperament is partic) arp 
larly ill-suited to this kind of thing — I become completely de cognit 
moralized.” yi from 

Clearly, Maria Dabrowska is not encouraging.me in my inlel from 
viewing. I feel a certain constraint but I pull myself togethel oj. + 
and plod on. I ask her about a subject which is now very fashi0} We ¢; 
nable — the ‘crisis of the novel’. Mi 
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ked her “Literature and art,” she replies, “are a very peculiar kind 
of human activity. But they are functions of life, too, and as 
nt kind sich they are subject to transformations. I don’t know what 
. transformations literature and particularly prose will undergo in the 
) takes| immediate future, or rather what will emerge out of the transfor- 
ly from mations that are already taking place. But I do know that while 
ternoon before the war a volume of short stories was regarded by the 
norning publishers as something for which there was hardly any market, 
and to today, collections of short stories are selling like hot cakes. But 
myself, large novels, too, for example Iwaszkiewicz’s The Fame and the 
’ Glory in Poland, and Sartre’s Les chemins de la liberté, Aragon’s 
ling to La Semaine Sainte or Steinbeck’s East of Eden abroad, are being 
ey written and gain popularity rapidly in our epoch. Not to mention 
rene: It Sholokhov’s Quiet Flows the Don, the bulkiest of them all.” 
is also. ©«“Let’s assume for argument’s sake,” I interrupt, “that there 
of short isa ‘crisis of the novel’. Do you think that its origin could be traced 
9es, too,| 0 lack of contemporary subjects?” 
this she, “How can there be a crisis because of something as unimportant 
leprived| the question of subject matter?” wonders Dabrowska. “It’s not 
. fobbed! the subject and the times chosen by the artist that are important, 
‘| but rather what he does with them. Both for art and for the people.” 
recisely, Seeing in my hands her old pamphlet, The Profession of Litera- 
nition, wre As a Service to Society, published in 1935, Dabrowska laughs 
+ work, ad inquires: “Did that booklet inspire you to ask about subject 
ven if it Matter? Yes, I say there something similar to what I’ve just said. 
: Ihaven’t changed my views on the importance of subject since 
Iso that] hose days. That booklet is rather heavy, but there are some things 
ply has it it nevertheless which are still valid.” 


“In another essay published in Reflections on Things and 






e alond times in reaching for themes of the past and a child of — let’s say — 

ch is so elernity in contemporary themes.’ ” 

“And whether he is able to widen and deepen in a vital, original 

ver anG way our knowledge of life and man,” adds Maria Dabrowska, 

alittle absently. 

_ “This réle of belles-lettres,” I interject, “arouses opposition 

account among some writers and critics. They say that science extends our 

knowledge of life and man much more precisely.” 

tely det “There are different sources of knowledge, different kinds of 
cognition. We get different knowledge from science and different 

: ftom art and letters; different from action and different again 

y inter’ ftom contemplation. Even what Flaubert considered as the writer’s 

togethel sole task — ‘L’oeuvre doit faire réver’ — is a form of cognition. 

' fashiO)We cannot dismiss a single form of cognition.” 

Maria Dabrowska was clearly tired of the serious turn our 
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conversation had taken. She began asking me about myself, my 
family, my plans and work. Eventually we moved to lighter topics, 
Following the time-honoured custom I ask her about her favourite 
hobby. She laughs and replies: 
“How many times have I read answers to that question! And aii 
I can remember, thanks to Bronislaw Zielinski, is that Hemingway 
is a hunting man. No, I have no special hobby. And certainly | am 
not a collector of anything. I’ve never in my life collected stamps, 
autographs, my own editions or manuscripts. I don’t even enjoy 
collecting books and I only buy them very rarely. I’ve no idea how 
it came about that I managed to amass so many books that I can’t 
accommodate them in any flat. I’ve never played bridge or any 
other card games. I’m not a sports fan, although I used to be fond 
of playing tennis and have always enjoyed and still enjoy long 
walks. But. now I am not so good at it as I used to be. And yet,” 
she adds after a while, “I did take a keen interest in so many 
things... including painting... Well, I can say now that my 
favourite hobby is life.” 
“Life,” I repeat. “This is then the source of realism in your 
writing?” 
“Let’s leave all the ‘isms’ aside. No writer likes to be classified 
and pigeon-holed. I have my own opinion, for what it’s worth, 
about what is commonly called the ‘literature of realism’. You 
reminded me before of my view on the profession — or rather 
vocation — of writing. Can you pass me that booklet, there is 
something in it which may be relevant to our talk.” 
Dabrowska has a good memory. She quickly finds what she wants 
and reads: 
“By laying bare the secret springs of action, thinking and 
feeling, by discovering the connextions that exist between them, 
by pushing conflicts to their final consequences — to which we 
penetrate only rarely in life or which remain unobserved, the artist 
brings order and purpose of a higher kind to the chaos called life.” 
She drops the booklet on the table and continues: 
“Today I would express it better, but there is something in it. 
This is in fact what the literature of realism does. That is why — 
in a different sense from fantastic and rhetorical literature, oF 
adventure and mystery stories — what has been called realism 
seems to me not a reproduction of reality, for which it is being 
chastised today, but rather an artistic ordering and arrangement 
of it. This may sound nonsense or a paradox, but such authors 
as Beckett, Ionesco, or even Butor, Sartre and other moderns seem 
to me to be reproducing life more closely than the old classical 
realists. For in real life people talk, behave and act in the same 
way as in the books of these new writers: absurdly, fragmentarily, 
without apparent reason, without displaying their real motives. 
There is something fascinating in this new ‘realism’, but while one 
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reads the work of its practitioners one yearns for the unifying 
omniscience of the realists of the past.” 

“From your article about metaphor, published in Przeglqd Kul- 
turalny, I understand that you are interested in Robbe-Grillet. Does 
this interest extend to any other writers who have emerged 
recently?” 

“Only sporadically, as my time permits. I really have no time 
for reading and writing, for living — for what I really care about. 
I am endlessly attending to things.” ' 

After this show of impatience she continues: 

“I am interested rather in the theoretical problems posed by 
Robbe-Grillet. They are at least a good starting point for a fruitful 
discussion. As to his creative work, he himself admits that he has 
been unable fully to apply his theories in his own writing. Indeed, 
creative writing, as we know, cannot be derived from any theory 
On the contrary — literary theories are born as a result of studying 
creative writing. Artistic creation is one of the most fundamental 
facts of human existence. Or perhaps just creation in general...” 

“It is Robbe-Grillet,” Dabrowska returns to her theme, 
“who by his attempt at pure, absolutely impersonal description 
has made the reproduction of reality absurd. But man cannot be re- 
duced to the mere mechanical seeing of things. When he sees them 
in this way he feels it as a torment: this is true of states of 
acute apathy, waning energy, particular discouragement. Of course, 
such states too can be subjects of a writer’s interest...” 

“But you know,” she continues after a while, “I myself like 
great concision and dryness of description. I think that as a violent 
reaction against long-windedness, subjectivity, or anthropomorphism 
A ont description of things, Robbe-Grillet is very important and 

uable.” 

“What about other new writers?” I try to steer us back to my 
former question. 

“Oh, yes you did ask about other new writers... Well, I don’t 
divide writers into new and old, but only into those I like and 
those I don’t like. Sometimes an old writer read for the first time 
becomes new for us. I became really well acquainted with the work 
of Thomas Mann, for example, only after the War. The same was 
true of the ‘great trio’ of American older writers — Hemingway, 
Steinbeck and Faulkner. Recently I’ve very much enjoyed reading 
the novels of Joyce Cary and Anglo-Saxon Attitudes of Angus Wil- 
son — who as we discovered during his recent visit to Poland, is 
acharming man. ‘Infernally intelligent authors,’ as Jan Kott would 
tall them. And good craftsmen too. But it’s a pure accident that I read 
them and not others. I am certain I would enjoy many more.” 

“And what about new Polish prose?” 

“I know too little of it for my judgement to carry much weight. 
I very much like the work of Tadeusz Nowakowski, particularly 
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his latest short story, The Son of the Lepers, published in the Paris 
monthly Kultura, which is an excellent example of good engaged 
literature. I also like the short stories of Andrzej Kijowski. But at the 
moment I value above of all the new works of Anna Kowalska. Unti] 
quite recently I didn’t think very warmly of her work, and therefore 
I’m all the more delighted by the sudden flowering of her talent. Her 
collection of short stories,The Nymph, the novelette Sappho and 
some short stories published in various periodicals are simply excel- 
lent. Anna Kowalska is a writer of European stature, who has maste- 
red the short form and has every chance of being translated and 
widely read abroad. At the same time she is ‘modern’ like Hlasko, 
although she is so much older than he. There, you see, I’ve left out 
this writer-adventurer of Polish letters. .. But Kowalska differs from 
him by the inner elegance of her prose; her compass is much greater, 
too.” 

“Can I ask you one more banal question? Which writer...” 

“,..has influenced me? That really is a banal question. But the 
issue of artistic personality is complicated and not banal in the least. 
Nobody so far has answered it fully and properly. Everything that we 
come into touch with exerts an influence on us; and we in turn 
influence everything we encounter. The thing is, what sort of 
creative personality emerges from this whirl of influences. The 
most inventive and original writers are born of a multitude of 
influences. I have always been surprised by the great mistake made 
by the critics and even learned specialists who think that writers 
are only or mainly influenced by literature. The greatest influence 
on the most essential values of a writer is exerted by his native 
surroundings, the people nearest to him both in his childhood and 
later. This is the case with me, for example. Also music and the 
arts had a much more profound influence on me than any literature. 
In Nights and Days there are whole passages which were created 
under the direct impact of certain paintings or works of music. 
I have spoken about this in the past.” 

Maria Dabrowska fell silent. Then after a while she added 
unexpectedly: 

“I have discovered recently that if there is a literary influence 
on my work, beginning roughly with Nights and Days, until The 
Morning Star, then it is Mickiewicz. There are distinct echoes of 
stanzas of his in many of my works. Not only in the so-called artistic 
prose, but also in articles. Even in titles. I am certain that this 
couldn’t be suspected or discovered by any critic or historian of lite- 
rature. Perhaps a linguist...” 

“You have been asked so many times about Nights and Days 
that I really don’t know whether there is anything you would like 
to say on the subject now. And yet it is an interesting matter, for 
I believe several translations have appeared?” 

“It has been published in German in the translation of Leo 
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Lasinski and in Hungarian, translated by Gracja Kerenyi. A Czech 
translation, made by Helena Teigova, is soon to go the printers, 
while Helena Usiyevich is, I think, finishing the Russian. A few days 
ago I have signed a contract with the Genoese publishers Silva Edi- 
tore for the publication in Italian of Nights and Days and of a sele- 
ction of short stories. Profesor Umeda, the Japanese scholar speciali- 
zing in Polish history and literature, also wants to translate Nights 
and Days and to publish it through the Tokyo firm of Kadakawa. It 
still remains to be seen however if all of these plans will be realized 
and if my works will stand the test of contemporary foreign readers. 
But it is rather a stale subject. I am glad that the novel can still find 
readers, but I myself have had enough of Nights and Days, although 
this is stark ingratitude. The reissues have literally kept me in food 
and clothing for a number of years.That is the trivial aspect of the 
sto ad 

The last remark amuses Maria Dabrowska — although now she 
seems really tired. 

“If you promise not to wear me out by asking any more questions, 
I'll tell you something about Nights and Days which I’ve never men- 
tioned before,” she begins once more. “You must have noticed 
naturally that in the bulkier works of art there are always 
arresting passages which leave a particularly strong impression. 
When we return to reread such works, or — if it is music — to 
hear them again, then we look forward particularly to those 
arresting passages; we wait for them or we patiently make our 
way to them through the no doubt excellent but less sparkling parts 
of the work. This well-known occurrence was brilliantly observed 
for the first time by Proust in his leit-motif of the obsessive fascina- 
tion exerted by a certain phrase in a Vinteuill violin sonata. 

“Well, some years ago someone whom only the macabre boredom 
of the Occupation had impelled to read Nights and Days told me: 
‘It seems that nothing particularly exciting happens in your book 
and that everything is rather boring. And yet I cannot tear myself 
away and I keep reading it without stopping.’ And a few days ago 
somebody else, who was asked what he thought was the best thing 
in Nights and Days, replied without a moment’s hesitation: ‘Where- 
ver I open the book I read on with equal interest.’ 

“Please don’t misunderstand me. I’m not saying this in order to 
pat myself on the back. I know that there are readers who dislike 
Nights and Days and who were unable to finish it. But — how 
should I put it — these two opinions made me realize the way in 
which Nights and Days differs from other large novel cycles. Among 
perhaps much better works of this kind it is the one that is artisti- 
tally the most even. I don’t know whether it is good or bad, but 
Ithink it’s true.” 
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THE WINTER COAT 


by 
MARIA DABROWSKA 


RANCES, my housekeeper, likes telling stories and I like listen- 

ing to her. She has a way of standing over our table and super- 

vising our eating, commentating and expostulating As if teasing 
her flock, you might say, to which she has just given food prepared 
with masterful and careful hand, For herself, as a prey to a liver 
disorder, and as is proper for someone who feeds the flock, Frances 
prepares a separate diet, with which she brooks no interference. 
But willingly, though grumbling, she sees to it that the family eat 
as she would have them do. However, if there is animated talk at 
the table, Frances falls silent, stops watching whether we've taken 
a second helping of soup, cabbage or dumplings and listens attenti- 
vely, from time to time asking a question when there is something 
she hasn’t understood. And there are few conversations that she 
could not spice with a story of her own, suited to the circumstan- 
ces. These are authentic tales of neal life; there is in them her wis- 
dom, her witty, cruelly sober, half-mocking, half-compassionate 
knowledge of humanity. Sometimes, for one set of circumstances 
Frances will produce two or three parables. On other occasions she 
will treat us to one only. If the tale is rather long, she settles down 
to it in the ample, well-sprung armchair, and reinforces her pithy 
words with a variety of expressions of that sour-jovial face, which 
resembles a slightly frozen and somewhat misshapen but still rosy- 
‘cheeked apple. 

Out of her innumerable stories I remember one particularly 
well. One day in January, we were talking of the strange devasia- 
tions the horror of the recent war had wrought in hvman minds, 
attacking that most sensitive instrument of our spirit ~— the brain 
and the nervous system. Someone present illustrated the point with 
the weird experience of an acquaintance of his who was deported to 
Germany after the Warsaw Rising. That man found himself in one 
of the American or British camps for so-called displaced persons. 
He did not want to return to Poland for fear of being sent to Sibe- 
ria. But disgusted by the way he was treated and by the abomina- 
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ple food, he volunteered for work. Having got through six qualify- 
ing commissions for displaced persons, he was assigned as a strong 
and healthy man to work in a tropical jungle. Suitably equipped, 
he was sent to a lonely post on a reeking river in a tropical jungle 
from whose thickets monkeys kept throwing coconuts at him. The 
man was overcome by such terrible despair and longing that soon — 
he hanged himself; of which facet his family was in due course 
properly and coscientiously notified. 

On hearing that story, which gave all of us cause for bitter ref- 
lection, Frances said, “Now think of that! He was afraid of people 
and he died among monkeys.” After which she fell back into the 
arm-chair and recited a modest and homely parable on a kindred 
subject. 

“That summer,” she said, “in July it was, I went to Mokotéw 
Fields and sat down on the allotement, as you all know I like doing. 
There’s a hillock of rubble there, grown over with grass, and small 
bushes. Well, I sit there. Hot, nice, too. A woman sat down near 
me, still not too old, not bad looking. She had a winter coat with 
her, nice enough, over her arm — and there she was sitting. 

“‘Why,’ I said, ‘do you drag that coat about on this scorcher?’ 
And she says to me: ‘You must be thinking I’ve gone daft. It’s true. 
I've gone so daft, that I carry this coat around with me everywhere; 
even in the middle of summer, when it’s blazing hot. I never part 
with it. Just look at this quality, the lining, and the interlining, 
is wool. It’s the best thing I have, so I’m afraid to lose it.’ 

“So I said to her that other people also have things like that, 
only they don’t cart them around in summer; everyone puts them 
away nicely at home, and in mothballs too. ‘People aren’t wardro- 
bes, to have winter coats hanging on them in summer,’ I told her. 
And we started talking, you know — like people do, about one 
thing and another. And then she says: 

“‘T'll tell you something. In September, when that war started, 
we left home: my hubby, the kiddies and I, to go to a funeral — 
for we had to bury his mother. When we got back — there was no 
home. Everything smashed, burnt out — cinders and rubble. And 
all we had was what we had on us when we left the house. Then, 
under the Germans — well, you know what it was like: hard, death 
for everything. Death... for being alive. They kept on killing us all 
the time,’ the woman said, ‘kept killing us but didn’t kill us off, we 
Managed to come out alive. My old man is a bricklayer, so he 
Worked on those damaged buildings, doing repairs. I went round 
buying meat and butter in the countryside — to sell it back in 
town. And we even got quite a decent flat, in Czerniakéw, and we 
got something to put on our backs. The kids went to school too. 
And so then the Rising had to come. It so happened that again we 
wery away from home. My husband was in Wola, in that what-do- 
you-call-it action. I was stuck in town, and couldn’t get back home 
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no matter how I tried. After two months we had the chance to get 
back to Czerniakéw, so we flew as if we had wings, because we'd 
left the children there. When we got there we nearly dropped dead 
— for again there was no home, only ruins, and underneath them 
our kids, too!’ ” 

At that point in the tale old Frances was shaking with sobs, 
which we recognized only by the violent break in her voice. She 
wiper her eyes with the back of her hand and calmly went on: 

“ Yes,’ that poor woman said to me, ‘again we didn’t have our 
things — and with them went our lovely kids. That gave us a fright 
that'll last me all my life. So now I never go anywhere 
without my winter coat, so that I’ll at least hang on to that. And 
I can’t grumble; things aren’t so bad. My old man works on the 
reconstruction and we aren’t short of anything. He was even in the 
papers, and his picture, too, him being one of the best bricklayers 
they’ve got. You see, he gave me this coat, isn’t it nice? And we 
got a new flat, we found four empty rooms, so four families shared, 
every family a room. Can’t grumble, we get on well together, even 
in the kitchen we don’t bother one another. And everything would 
be all right, but I got such a fright that I keep carrying this coat 
with me everywhere I go, and people keep laughing at me, and it 
always seems to me that as long as I’ve got this winter coat I’m 
safe.’ 

“I didn’t say anything to her at first, to that woman. Because 
I have such a bad case of nerves now myself, that when I go out 
I get worried about my few old rags, too. And though I’m ashamed 
of myself, I often sigh for that eiderdown and that poor old bed 
I lost during the Rising — though I’ve got new ones now. But, as 
people like you will know, ‘people are always wiser when it comes 
to other people than for themselves. But I didn’t talk about it to 
that woman, I just tell her she’ll lose her coat all the quicker if she 
carries it everywhere with her, for she might forget it somewhere, 
or lose it in a crowded tram, or someone might snatch it from her 
hand, because there are people like that, you know. 

“What do you mean, safe?’ I said to her. ‘You'll be so busy 
looking after that coat, that you’ll get run over by a car and be 
killed or crippled.’ 

“And she says, ‘I know it’s crazy, for what’s a coat when I've 
lost my chldren? Only I can’t help it; and when I leave the coat at 
home, I get back from town as fast as I can, because it seeme to me 
the whole building is on fire, and is already collapsing, When ! 
take my coat with me, though, I think perhaps there will be n9 
more war in the world.’ 

“That’s how that terrible war ruined people’s heads for them.’ 


With those words Frances concluded her parable of the winter 
coat. sas 
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THE PRESS 


YOUTH: 
MIND AND MATTER 


RECENT series of articles in 

the press has revealed that 
in the opinion of sociologists 
and journalists our national cha- 
racter’, that is, the mental and 
social attitudes of the Poles, has 
undergone a significant transfor- 
mation — particularly in the last 
three years. Especially interesting 
in this connection are the views of 
Stefan Kisielewski, journalist and 
Catholic deputy of the Sejm, with 
whose name readers will be fami- 
liar from one of the previous 
issues of this journal. 

Kisielewski draws upon his 

experience of numerous meetings 
and discussions in which, as Sejm 
deputy and co-editor of the Ca- 
tholic weekly Tygodnik Powszech- 
my, he has taken part throughout 
the country. These are his impres- 
sions: 
“We must ask ourselves 
whether there exists any general 
and definable intellectual norm in 
this new Poland of ours. Is there 
a climate of opinion and tempera- 
ment which is common to the 
whole? Does it constitute any sort 
of uniform and definite entity? In 
my opinion it does. Poland today 
possesses in the broad mass of its 
young people a certain already 
formed type of psychology and 
temperament, in which one may 
perceive general tendencies, ideals 
and aspirations... 
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What are these ideals of pre- 
sent-day Poland, ideals which 
inspire the whole-hearted and 
spontaneous activity of those who 
take part in the affairs of our 
society? I think that they are 
more clearly defined and very 
different from those which moti- 
vated the intelligentsia of our 
generation, educated in the 1930’s. 
A general dehumanization of idea S 
has taken place. Idealism has come 
down very much to earth. 
Messianic patriotism, which in- 
spired generations of our intelli- 
gentsia, like a spiritual manna, has 
given way to a “technical patrio- 
tism”. The drive towards the 
improvement of living standards, 
towards a modern urban way of 
life, and the yearning for the 
atmoshpere of the great centres of 
highly organized industrial society, 
this is the sigle-minded fervour 
which impels the minds of young 
people today. This is the motive 
force of activity and endeavour 
driving people to climb the ladd 
of social advancement. Sociah, 
advancement today means only one 
thing: transfer from the country 
to the town, from manual labour 
to the acquisition of higher quali- 
fications in science or technology, 
from individual powerlessness to 
the importance and rank acquired 
by taking part in collective, orga- 
nizing work and merging one’s own 
activity in that of a group... 

The bitterness of their ex- 
periences, the ‘kaleidoscopic se- 
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disasters, the devaluation of social 
slogans and the inflation of words 
has made people harsh, critical, 
hard and at times cynical — but 
at the same time mature in a way 
difficult to define. Poland has 
ceased to play the part of Hamlet, 
to count on miracles, to bemuse 
herself with unreal poses. Poland 
wants to work and count the pro- 
fits, to live well and normally. 
Poland has become less Polish, as 
indeed the poet Kazimierz Wie- 
rzyfski demanded that it should. 
e conception of Polish patriotism 
therefore changed; it has shed 

the traditional attitudes long 
associated with the gentry and 
old intelligentsia, its national 
megalomania and its deification of 
even the most trivial figures of the 
past, provided only they expressed 
| some humanist aspiration. The 
er generation raises statues in 
honour of the battle of Grunwald, 
or rebuilds castles. The younger 
generation dreams of motor cars, 
scooters, and colour television. 
A Poland without advancement in 
the economic and technical fields 
does not meet their requirements; 
such a Poland is for them a sickly 
vision. Poland must mean success. 
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among the pole] émigrés. Some 
scholars poets like to 
recall it in their imaginations, with 
a nostalgic feeling of regret which 
rekindles pathetic and painful tra- 
ditions; but this has no appeal. 
The nation has been displaced. It 
grown up again on a plebeian 


basis, shifted house and changed 
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its frontiers and territories. It js 
a_new mation; | ically 
down to earth and not willing to 
be_mov y the old sentiments 
Poland exists and is virile, byt 
this virility brings with it many 
difficulties, material, technical and 
organizational, which are a part 
of everyday life. Triumph over 
these difficulties is the only form 
of positive heroism and at the 
same time, though this sounds 
trite, the only form of active pa- 
triotism. Patriotism has therefore 


Se its form. It_has lost its 
pathetic character and its illusions, 
in spite of the efforts of the older 
generation of mythologists, and it 
will become modern and chro- 
mium-plated, when the basic eco- 
nomic success has finally been 
achieved. It is neither idealist nor 


political — in fact, it is economic. 

Poland then is one large - 
ing site on which building is 
often carried out in haste, fre- 
quently in a slovenly way, without 
frills, with toil and trouble; but 
the ideal behind this construction 
itself is questioned neither by 
young nor old. It is an ideal which 
is common to all; it inspires them, 
but is at the same time a source 
of constant misgivings. We must 
ask ourselves whether we are buil- 
ding properly, whether this indu- 
stry rather than that is needed; 
whether we are sufficiently up- 
to-date; whether we are getting 
a return for our money; whether 
‘mistakes and distortions’ are not 
creeping in. And what about orga- 
nization, personnel and manage 
ment? Are we catching up with 
other countries? And what about 
the growth of the population and 
a thousand other things? This 
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disquiet clogs and burns out the 
life of that element which regards 
itself as responsible for the future 
shape of the country; the engi- 
neers, the technicians and the 
workers. Feverishly they search 
for organizational formulas, which 
could really efficiently and profi- 
tably direct the building of indu- 
sies and invigorate production. 
In the socialized sector of industry 
there is no private owner to reckon 
up the cost to his pocket. Accoun- 
ting, management and responsi- 
bility are divided. Formulating 
a correct line of approach requires 
the co-operation of many bodies 
and cells. This is a_ difficult 
problem, with which the majority 
of our organizational and psycho- 
logical difficulties are connected. . . 
Illustrative of this feature of 
our society is the character of the 
discussions which have followed 
lectures of mine. I have found that 
the composition of the audience 
determines the course they take. 
The older and more educated the 
audience, the more we talked 
about culture and the humanities, 
the general situation of Poland, 
the world and tthe human race, of 
philosophy and religion. When on 
the other hand my listeners were 
of the yi er genesation and con- 
tamed among them people who 
have risen from the factory bench 
positions of responsibility in 
Production, we discussed all 
problems in the light of the eco- 
ae 1 
tional 
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duction and the standard of living. 
They spoke less in_ theoretical 
terms 0: e forms of political 
democracy. Instead they thought 
of and discussed the forms of de- 
centralization of industrial manage- 
ment. The theatre interests them, 
yes, but only as an expression of 
a certain mode of life and likewise 
the visual arts, when they either 
stimulate their imagination or 
prove technically useful, as in the 
case of architecture; light music 
was interesting only as an illusion 
of contact with the hedonistic 
pleasures to be had in great cities; 
literature was rather more rarely 
an entertainment, more often it 
was — particularly among those 
who had a more active attitude 
towards life — a tool of an 
established pattern of criticism. 
Religion has fared worst of all. 
Laicism is spreading, not as a pro- 
gramme of conscious rejection, but 
rather as the result of an organic 
technocratic attitude deriving ex- 
clusively from a hunger for 
delights of the external life. In 
a large measure the Church has 
lost the halo which it acquired in 
the course of the vicissitudes of 
the recent past. Religious obser- 
vance is frequently on the 
decline...” 

In a further passage in his 
article Kisielewski examines the 
form of action which Catholics 
ought to take in order that the 
inevitable progress of technology 
with its wide implications for life 
in society should not be accom- 
panied by a decline in spiritual 
observance and the réle of the 
Church. 

Critics of Kisielewski have 
taken him to task for not. seeing 
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that the new social and economic 
system of socialism has brought 
into existence all those changes 
which he himself as a Catholic 
journalist regards as  hasically 
positive in the sense that they are 
bringing Polish society up to date; 
they have drawn his attention to 
the fact that he takes mo account 
of the réle of the party in the 
transformation of Poland. Never- 
theless, his observations on the 
transformation in Polish social 
attitudes, observations which have 
much in common with the con- 
clusions reached even earlier by 
sociologists and journalists holding 
other views, we must regard as 
correct. 


THE PRESS 


A LOOK AT 
ONE’S NEIGHBOUR 


T the end of last year 

a group of Polish journa- 
lists and painters, four in all, 
went on a two months’ hunt- 
ing expedition in the Soviet 
Far East. They spent several weeks 
in the depths of the taiga, and later 
as ordinary tourists visited many 
places in Eastern Siberia, Khaba- 
rovsk, Birobidjan and other towns. 
One of those who took part in this 
expedition, the journalist Dominik 
Horodynski, recently published in 
the weekly Nowa Kultura a series 
of three articles in which he col- 
lected his impressions of the chan- 
ges which are taking place in the 
Soviet Union. These articles 
excited very considerable interest. 


Unfortunately we can quote 
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here only a few short excerpts 
from this series. 


* 


“A second revolution. This is 
how some people, probably quite 
correctly, describe what has been 
happening in the Soviet Union in 
the last three years. Khrushchoy 
has indeed brought about a most 
important change in the psycho- 
logy of the people by applying the 
Leninist principle of combatting 
the centuries-old Russian tradition 
of the divinity of authority, the 
infallibility of the central gover- 
ment and the direction of every- 
thing from the centre. When | 
write of Khrushchov I am not 
signifying any return to the ‘cult 
of the individual’, but rather 
pointing out a simple fact: that the 
Soviet Prime Minister is not the 
symbol of the changes; he is their 
mainspring, the man who brought 
them into being and who at great 
risk took upon himself the respon- 
sibility for them. If we may 
compare the transformation in the 
Soviet Union with the changes in 
Poland following October 1956, 
a comparison which is certainly 
legitimate, we can see how in the 
Soviet Union the so-called doctri- 
naire opposition was considerably 
stronger than here. This is cer- 
tainly understandable. The spraw- 
ling, already to some extent tradi- 
tional, hide-bound bureaucratic 
apparatus had to defend itself 
I frequently met with crusty oppo 
nents of reform, who took n0 
trouble to hide their views. But 
this opposition can say what it 
likes, for it does not constitute 
a threat to the new policy. This 
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policy has received such sponta- 


neous support from the mass of 


the people that no one can offer 
direct opposition to it. Khrushchov 
is today the most popular perso- 
nality in the USSR. This is 
a kind of popularity which is 
seldom met with in the history of 
Russia. The new type of leader 
answers the needs of the new type 
of society, which can dispense with 
How do these changes look? 
Today Russia talks, people discuss. 
Incomparably easier contact with 
people, ease in breaking the ice, 
conversations on subjects hitherto 
taboo, free discussion of opposition 
to the new policy, of the past, of 
Buhkarin, Trotsky and others — 
these things immediately meet the 
eye as symptoms of great changes. 
This is a fundamental change, 
without which the whole pro- 
gramme of economic and social 
teform would be an empty word. 
The Soviet press enters into no 
discussion of this matter, as if it 
were too obvious and therefore 
precluded from consideration. The 
principle has been accepted that 
the wounds of the past may not be 
fe-opened and that old scores and 
injuries must be consigned to 
oblivion ... 
- The decentralization of indu- 
sitial administration, essential to 
the great reorganization, and the 
reduction of the size of official 
bodies, have freed productive 
forces from their rigid and frus- 
tating limitations and opened 
Wide possibilities to the specialist 
and the technician. This numerous 
and dynamic section of the popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union today 
amounts to 6.5 million people, 10 


per cent of the total number in 
employment. This group will grow 
im numbers every year and with 
this growth there is a corres- 
ponding growth of its importance. 
It consists of young people, highly 
educated, with a feeling of their 
own importance and independence, 
which recalls similar developments 
in other countries which have 
undergone a process of rapid 
industrialization, especially in Po- 
land, where our own sociologists 
have recently given attention to 
this phenomenon. 

Probably in no other country 
does the young person with high 
technical ability have such chan- 
ces of advancement in life, such 
possibilities for study, of winning 
for himself so independent a pos- 
ition in his profession and in his 
material circumstances. What are 
these young people like, for whom 
capitalism is an age as remote as 
the Napoleonic era? The Soviet 
press frequentiy writes of hooli- 
ganism. There are teddy-boys, 
the stilyagi, with a taste in clo- 
thes derived from western models. 
This label is readily applied and 
centainly boys and girls who do 
not conform to accepted standards 
of dress frequently suffer from 
discrimination. But the bulk of the 
young people are disciplined to 
a greater degree, I think, than 
anywhere else; they wish to study 
and work hard, they belive in 
their country’s future and their 
own... 
The social ideal is to be of posi- 
tive use the community, to have 
a place in it, to be important in 
one’s profession, and naturally to 
have a good salary. 

How does the state apparatus 
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look in all this? It.is characteristic 
that the changes which the econo- 
my required»were decided upon 
from above. This is evolution from 
the top, which meets the demands 
of the masses and liberates social 
energy, which in its turn activates 
the whole social and political stru- 
cture. This great process works 
itself out in practice nad owes little 
to theory. 

The position of the State appa- 
ratus has indeed changed. Officials 
study in their spare time, espe- 
cially technical subjects. They 
want to be independent and they 
cannot take the risk that someone 
will suddenly ask them — “And 
what are your real qualifications, 
Comrade?” The engineer earns 
more than the political worker. 
The new and younger members of 
the presidium of the C.P.S.U. are 
almost all technicians and engi- 
neers. 

The change in the status of the 
State apparatus could take place 
without great dislocation only be- 
cause the 1917 revolution occur- 
red in Russia, because its tradi- 
tion is a living one in the conscio- 
usness of the people and because 
the party is in real force, the range 
of whose influence is by no means 
limited to the political apparatus. 
The undoubted difficulties which 
the apparatchyki meet are only in 
a small degree the difficulties of 
the party, which today is certainly 
stronger...” 

Horodyfski devotes considera- 
ble attention to his impressions of 
Siberia. 

“Taking advantage of the vari- 
ous means of transport, I spent the 
night in peasants’ cottages and in 
workers’ guest houses and met pe- 
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ople in a quite haphazard fashion, 
In this way I got to know a large 
tract of the Soviet Far East, Inyi- 
ted in to have a drink, I was once 
taken for a diver from Vladivostok 
and on another occasion for a geo- 
logist from Kamchatka. Siberian 
life is traditionally sluggish, idle 
and sleepy. Only recently since 
Siberia has lost its terror, has the 
great bustle begun. The shortage 
of labour creates a situation in 
which everyone knows how and 
wants to work. There are always 
fresh plans for construction. High 
wages, bonuses and allowances 
attract young workers from the 
centre of the land. Young techni- 
cians often come with a set plan of 
activity, that is, in the course of 
a few years of intensive work in 
difficult conditions, to earn a sum 
of money with which, together 
with the professional position ac- 
quired, to return to their native 
Rostov or Ryazan, where they can 
buy a house with a garden and 
a motor-car and set up on their 
own. The majority however remain 
in the East for good. They are 
attracted by the romance and 
adventure of their work and the 
wide open spaces, returning only 
for holidays to their native dis- 
tricts by way of Moscow. The com- 
bination of technical skill and 
mobility of labour are one’s domi- 
nant impressions of Siberia... 
The uneven nature of develop- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. is no greater 
than that in other countries invol- 
ved in a rapid industrial revolu- 
tion; in the course of the last 
three years it has clearly been 
alleviated. There is however a lack 
of balance of another kind. This 
an imbalance and even contradi- 
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ction between on ‘the one hand the 
constant improvement of the orga- 
nization of work, the field for indu- 
strial initiative, the astonishing 
development of science, technical 
ability and education, and on the 
other the expression of creative 
energy in the so-called superstruc- 
tre. There is a suprising gulf 
between the economic, scientific 
and technical consciousness, if we 
may so call it, of Soviet society, 
which is absolutely modern, and 
traditional artistic feeling, which 
does not seem to change. 

I am not discovering America. 
This observation is one which must 
be made by every visitor from out- 
side. Even more striking than the 
contradiction I have mentioned is 
acertain arbitrary attitude to the 
solution of a problem and an on the 
whole excessive use of doctrinal 
arguments. This arbitrary attitude 
of mind tends to present a picture 
of an intellectual life unequipped 
with any great depth of sensibility, 
though clearly Soviet society is not 
amonolith, for no vital social sys- 
tem can be that... 

In this respect there are diffe- 
rences of outlook beteween us. At 
the same time, however — and this 
was for me the most valuable ex- 
perience from my journey — I have 
the impression that we frequent- 
ly exaggerate the importance of 
these matters. The creation of a so- 
tialist system has given essential- 
ly two grouds for criticism; the 
lack of respect for civil rights, the 
absence of normal justice and the 
omnipotence of the secret police; 
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and economic inefficiency, enri- 
ching the state and impoverishing 
the people, whose standard of 
living is depressed. None of these 
criticisms can be made of the Rus- 
sia of Khrushchov. What is vital, 
there exists in Soviet society the 
conviction that the most important 
factor is production, which after 
long years of labour is beginning 
to yield to the people its dividends: 
prosperity and well-being. . 

The author has visited the Uni- 
ted States several times. At the end 
of his article he compares his 
impressions of the two _ great 
powers. 

“The U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
confront one another and the re- 
sult of their great contest must be 
of importance not only for them- 
selves but also for their supporters 
and indeed for the whole world. 

After years of cold war one 
would need the gift of prophecy to 
imagine what the world would 
look like if the two rivals resolved 
their differences. There is little 
room for doubt that other states 
will only be fulfilling their duty 
towards their own countries and 
indeed towards the human race, if 
their policies are contributing in 
any way possible to bringing about 
this reconciliation. 

We have before us a long 
period of rivalry between the two 
systems in all fields of human 
endeavour, a period which will 
see the transformation of both 
parts of a divided world, a world 
which in spite of everything is 
necessarily moving towards unity.” 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


OOKING back on the fifteen years since the establishment of 

People’s Poland, we can see that the historical significance of those 
years lies not only in the change in political and social system, but also 
in the fact that the country has undergone an industrial revolution, 
The historical, social, and economic background to this revolution has 
been different from that which accompanied the industrialization of the 
countries of Western Europe. Nevertheless many features and economic 
consequences of Poland’s industrialization have been similar to those 
in Western Europe during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

There has for example been a violent influx of population from the 
country to the towns, with a progressive urbanization of the country. 
There have been fundamental transformations in the social and demo- 
graphic structure of the population, as well as in the socio-economic 
structure of the country and in its foreign trade. 

The post-war industrialization of Poland is not yet completed, and 
the present level of her economic development still lags considerably 
behind that of the most advanced countries of Western Europe. But 
industrialization has lifted Poland out of the economic apathy of the 
period between the wars and has made rapid and comprehensive indu- 
strialization possible. 

This is particularly significant when one remembers that in 1938, 
after twenty years of peace, the industrial production of this country 
was 98.7 per cent of the level attained in the same territory in 1913 — 
before the First World War. In 1938 steel production was 1,441,000 tons, 
compared with 1,677,000 tons in 1913 — a fall of 14 per cent. Coal pro- 
duction was 38,104,000 tons, compared with 40,972,000 tons in 1913 — 
a fall of 7 per cent. In 1938 production of cotton yarn amounted to 
84,700 tons, compared with 100,000 tons in 1913 — again a fall, this time 
of 15 per cent. 

* 


The programme of industrialization, and industrialization moreover 
at a rapid tempo, has made Poland one of the countries with the highest 
rate of industrial expansion in post-war Europe. This year industrial 
production will be about six times the pre-war level, and more than 
3.8 times that of 1949. 

This year Polish industry will produce more than 6 million tons of 
steel, more than four times the quantity produced before the wa! 
(within Poland’s frontiers in 1939); more than 26,000 million KWH of 
electricity, an increase of 6.6 times; more than 98 million tons of coal, 
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about 2.6 times more; over 600,000 tons of sulphuric acid, 3.3 times more, 
and approximately 5.3 million tons of cement, more than 3 times the 
pre-war figure. 

The greatest progress has been in the machine industry, which before 
the war was still in its infancy. It can now be said to have taken its 
place, although not yet a high one, among those of Europe. This year 
the Polish machine industry will produce almost 35,000 tons of machine 
tools for metalworking — a twenty-fold increase over the pre-war 
figures. Production of electric motors will have a total capacity of more 
than 2,000 MW — which is also approximately twenty-three times the 
pre-war output. Poland has also entered the world market with ocean- 
going ships, rolling stock, mining equipment and many other varieties 
of machines. 

Poland owes her advances in industrial production above all to 
a centrally-planned economy, with a policy of intensive investment. 
This has enabled the country to concentrate all its resources on 
industrialization. 

During the past fifteen years a number of major industrial works 
and combines, among the biggest of this kind in Europe, have been built. 
Examples are the great iron and steel combine at Nowa Huta near 
Cracow, which is one of the biggest in Europe; the great combines at 
Oswiecim and Kedzierzyn; and one of the biggest soda factories in 
Europe in Janikéw, near Bydgoszcz. In Turoszéw, in Lower Silesia, one 
of the biggest electric power stations in Europe is under construction. 
Based on brown coal, it has a projected capacity of 1,200 MW. In 1961-65 
a large oil refinery is to be built at Plock, with a production capacity of 
2 million tons yearly. 

These figures are the more remarkable when one considers that the 
per-capita production increase has been even higher, since the present 
population of the country is approximately 15 per cent less than before 
the war. 

A few selected per-capita production figures are as follows: over 
200 kgs of steel; about 900 KHW of electricity; 3,350 kgs of coal; about 
21 kgs of sulphuric acid; more than 180 kgs of cement; and about 9 kgs 
of yarn and artificial fibres. Before the war, Polish production in the 
above fields (with the exception of fuel) was below the average world 
level; today it is almost double the world per-capita average. 

In the past ten years of rapid industrialization, Poland — in the 
commodities mentioned — has reached a per-capita level of production 
equal to that which those countries which industrialized in the 19th and 
ad first half of the 20th centuries took twenty or thirty years to 

eve. 

The way in which the gap between Poland and the highly- 
industrialized countries of Europe is being steadily closed may be 
illustrated by the following table. (West Germany, is used for purposes 
of comparison because it is the most highly industrialized country in 
Europe.) 
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Polish per-capita production as a percentage of West German producti, 


Item 1939 1958 1965 
Steel 9.3 40.6 58.2 
Electricity 14.9 46.6 78.7 
Fuel, calculated in terms of coal 27.3 96.1 108.5 
Sulphuric acid 16.7 37.1 66.3 
Cement 18.6 47.2 84.4 
Yarn and artificial fibres 31.3 66.2 86.5 


** Taking West German production in 1958 as 100. 


The maintenance of high level of investment, the solving of the 
complicated organizational, technical and social problems involved in 
the rapid expansion of an economy which was underdeveloped at the 
outset — these could not but have brought about some disturbance in the 
general economic equilibrium of the country. A particularly difficult 
period was that of the Six-Year Plan, 1949-55, the first phase of 
industrialization, when the large-scale investment programme began to 
be implemented. The programme absorbed huge resources, without of 
course showing at the time the full effects of the reconstruction that had 
been accomplished. — 

But with that. time of stringency and difficulties now behind her, 
Poland has entered a period of more stable, although still rapid deve- 
lopment. 

The present period is one of transition from the first phase, when 
the task was to lay the foundations for the development of modern heavy 
industry in Poland, to the second, planned for 1959—65. The task of 
this second phase is the securing of the more even development of 
industry as a whole, with particular emphasis on modernization of its 
structure and a complete transformation of the production base, espe- 
cially where consumer goods are concerned. 

Polish industry is once more entering a stage of more intensive 
investment effort, aimed at bringing ‘about a further considerable 
increase in the industrial potential of the country. According to plan 
estimates, the production of basic commodities will reach in 1965 the 
following figures: 9 million tons of steel; 43.5 to 45 milliard KWH of 
electricity; 112-113 million tons of hard coal; 27 million tons of lignite; 
1.14 million tons of sulphuric acid and 10 million tons of cement. 

. The fulfilment of this programme will be another important step 
forward in closing the gap between the industrial potential of Poland 
and that of the most industrialized countries in Europe. 


® 
The industrialization of the country also provides a firm base for the 


development..and intensification of agriculture. The amount of land in 
Poland which is as yet not utilized agriculturally is strictly limited; this 
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means that the only way in which agriculture can develop is through 
more intensive farming, involving the need for producing more chemi- 
cal fertilizers, machinery and farming implements, bulding materials and 
other means of production. 

The intensification of agriculture cannot take place at the same high 
rate as the development of industry. Yet in this field also there has been 
immense progress over the past fifteen years, in raising the level both 
of agricultural production and its efficiency. The more intensive methods 
of agriculture have meant primarily the increased share of livestock pro- 
duction in total agricultural production. This has already led to steadily 
increasing exports, especially of meat — although this is based partly 
on imported grain and fodder. 

Total agricultural production is only about 25 per cent above the 
pre-war figure. But the changes in frontiers after the war mean that 
this increase has been attained in a much smaller area of agricultural 
land. The real increase is one of almost 50 per cent, seen in terms of pro- 
duction per hectare. As a result of the migration of population from the 
rural areas to the towns, with a consequent alleviation of the overpopu- 
lation of the rural areas, efficiency on the farms has practically doubled, 
although it is still lower than in the West. 

Production of chemical fertilizers since the war has increased consi- 
derably. Today an average of about 40 kg of pure fertilizer is applied per 
hectare of arable land. This is still not as high as in those countries of 
Western Europe where farming is more intensive than in Poland; never- 
theless the advance is an important one, when one takes into considera- 
tion the low level of production of chemical fertilizers here before the 
war, as well as their extremely limited application. Before the war an 
average of barely 7 kg of chemical fertilizer per hectare of arable land 
was applied. 

Polish agriculture at the moment has at its disposal about 60,000 
tractors. Before the war the number of tractors working on the farms 
could be counted only in hundreds. This is another advance of funda- 
mental importance. 

Much has also been done to bring electricity to the rural areas. 
Before the war, barely three per cent of the villages in Poland had 
electricity; today nearly fifty per cent of them have it. 

After the war the development and intensification of agriculture ma- 
de only limited progress, at present the level of industrial production. 
holds out better prospects for agriculture. The current plan envisages 
that by 1965 Polish agriculture will have raised its use of chemical fer- 
tilizers, intensified the production of grain, raised more livestock, and 
improved the milk capacity per cow — to the level of the European ave- 
tage, for example, France or Czechoslovakia. 

* 


The industrial revolution in Poland has been accompanied by very 
far-reaching changes in the country’s foreign trade. Before the war 
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agricultural products made up 40 per cent of Polish exports. Another 
large part of total exports consisted of raw materials and semi-fipj. 
shed products. A glance at the export figures for machinery and capit,| 
equipment may serve to show the radical changes which have come 
about in the structure of Polish foreign trade. In 1938 this branch of the 
national economy accounted for barely 1 per cent of total exports; in 
1949 the percentage had risen to 2; in 1955 to 13 per cent, in 1958 to 27 
per cent, and by 1965 the total is expected to rise to 39 per cent. Thys 
a part of Europe which has traditionally been an importer of machinery 
is now becoming a growing centre for its export. Polish machine imports 
still exceed exports, for large quantities of modern equipment are needed 
to cope with the huge task of planned reconstruction and expansion. But 
even as in the immediate future Polish exports of machinery rise above 
her imports, she will still remain a large buyer of capital equipment. 

The character of agricultural exports has also changed. Agricultural 
products still make up a considerable part of Polish exports. But before 
the war exports here consisted mainly of grain, which could be exported 
only at the expense of the home market. Today most of the commodities 
exported are processed goods, canned meat, etc. Exports of this type do 
not deprive the home market of goods. 


* 


The economic development of the country in the post-war years has 
raised the general standard of living, especially of the rural popula- 
tion, whose standard before the war was very low indeed as compared 
with that of the town-dwellers. Since the war, consumption in the rural 
and urban areas has been levelled out. The economic and social advance- 
ment of the rural population has been immense. 

The relative rise in the standard of living of the urban population 
has been much smaller. Real wages during most of the Six-Year Plan 
were temporarily lowered; but since 1954 they have been steadily rising, 
particularly since the beginning of the present Five-Year Plan (1956— 
1961), During the last three years real wages have gone up by approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. 

The higher standard of living of the population is clearly illustrated 
by the following figures, showing the steady rise in per-capita consump- 
tion of the principal consumer goods since the end of the war. 


* 


Before the war the consumption of meat and sugar in Poland was 
less than half that of the part of Germany which is now the Federal 
German Republic. This gap has now almost disappeared, and consump- 
tion of meat and sugar in Poland is now almost equal to that in West 
Germany and a number of the other economically advanced countries of 
Europe. 
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1937 1949 1955 1958 1965 
(plan esti- 
mates) 
Meat, 
in kilogrammes 17.0 24.4 32.9 40.3 49.0 
Milk and milk products 
in litres 262.3 278.7 331.9 354.4 420.0 
Sugar, 
in kilogrammes 9.6 19.3 24.0 28.8 34.3 
Grain and grain products, 
in kilogrammes 136.8 163.3 170.7 154.4 135.0 
Cotton textiles, 
in metres 9.5 13.3 16.5 19.8 23.5 
Woollen textiles, 
in metres 1.0 1.8 2.5 2.4 3.0 
Silk textiles, 
in metres 0.5 1.8 2.8 3.2 a4 
Leather footwear, 
in pairs 0.5 0.5 0.9 1.2 1.6 


The greatest changes since the war have taken place in the produc- 
tion and consumption of durable consumer goods. Industrialization has 
meant that Poland now produces many goods which she did not manufac- 
ture before the war. This year, for example, Polish industry will produce 
approximately 800,000 wireless sets— double the figure for 1955 and 
six times more than before the war; about 120,000 television sets — not 
manufactured at all before 1955; 320,000 washing mashines — more than 
ll times more than in 1955; 41,000 refrigerators — twelve times the 1955 
output, and 105,000 motor-cycles — about 3.5 times the 1955 figure. 

What is in question here is the very fact of production — not the sup- 
ply of these goods on the market. Production figures are still low com- 
pared with those of the highly industrialized countries. It is expected 
however that by 1965 a fairly large proportion of the population will 
have been supplied with these goods. The per-capita supply (with the 
exception of motor cars) will have reached the present West European 
average. 

Since the war there has also been an improvement in the housing 
situation. Domestic building is going on at almost double the pre-war 
tate. Nevertheless the rapid natural increase of the population still leaves 
’ good deal to be made up here and the solution of the housing problem 
is one that requires immense effort. 

These fifteen years have also brought about a real revolution and 
tevival in the cultural sphere, especially where the rural population is 
concerned. 

The improvement in the standard of living and of public hygiene has 
lengthened the average life-span in Poland, Before the war this was 
10-15 years jess than in the countries of Western Europe. 
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Today average expectation of life in Poland has gone up by mp 
than ten years. 


By bringing about a further increase in industrial and agriculty, 
production, the next Five-Year Plan, 1961-1965, aims at increasing the 
national income — facilitating a rise in the standard of living. Adequate 
investment should also lay the foundations for a further rise in the stap- 
dard of living of the population in the subsequent period. 


Since the war one of the main aims of Poland’s economic policy has 
been to bring about a rapid rise in the national income, all the more » 
since the population is rapidly growing. In recent years the natural in- 
crease has averaged 18 per thousand. One of the chief problems facing 
the economy is ensuring jobs for the steadily-growing population. 

The economic progress of the past fifteen years holds out real pr- 
mise for the successful fulfilment of the 1961-65 Five-Year Plan. 

Its fulfilment will make possible the attainment within the next 


fifteen years of the standard of living of the most highly-developed 
countries. 


SINCE LAMPS WERE LIT 


N eminent American geologist, Wallace Pratt, wrote in 1952 that 
the place where one finds oil first of all is the human mind. And 
he added that when people cease to believe that oil which can be pros- 
pected really exists, no more oil-fields will be found. 


Polish geologists believe absolutely in the existence of new crude 
oil formations in this country. Their hopes are not centred on the 
historic Carpathian oil-fields, where in effect the European oil industry 
originated in the mid-nineteenth century; their attention is focussed on 
the Polish lowlands. Certainly no one expects suddenly to come upon 
a Polish Kuwait or an ocean of oil (as in Saudi Arabia) between the 
Carpathian foothilss and the Baltic dunes. On the whole geologists are 
aware that, in their profession, megalomania can blind quite as effecti- 
vely as disbelief. Nevertheless, recent and more accurate research made 
in the lowlands, the discovery of natural gas in the Rzeszéw Voivodship, 
as well as the deposits of oil found by both our Eastern and Wester 
neighbours — all this goes a long way to support the conviction of 
experts here that large crude oil formations exist- between the Bug and 
the Odra. 


No branch of science, with the exception of military strategy (which 
was the object of our fancy for centuries though not always with the 
best results), has so distinguished a tradition in this country as geology. 
It seems that nature endowed the Poles with inclinations to have thei 
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heads either in the clouds (which in the case of Copernicus and the 
Gdafisk astronomer Havelius had for once excellent and admirably 
earth-bound results) or in the depths of the earth. 

The Polish mining industry — we remember that it was mining 
which in the course of history gave birth to geology — is much older 
than the Polish State, founded a thousand years ago. Amber was mined 
on the Baltic and salt near Cracow. Iron was smelted from local ore, 
lead and silver were mined at Olkusz and gold was panned out of the 
mountain streams of Lower Silesia. It is true that the enterprising kings 
and wise citizens of the Republic devoted great efforts to the develop- 
ment of the country’s natural riches; yet by some trick of history it was 
precisely during Poland’s hundred-year enslavement in the nineteenth 
century that Polish geology blossomed forth — to discover riches for 
other peoples, Ignacy Domejko gave copper to Chile. Benedykt Dy- 
bowski did much to open the gates to the inexhaustible treasures of 
Siberia. The Poles traversed the desert of Central Asia and the jungles 
of the Dutch East Indies, they prospected in Australia and New Zealand. 
One might say that they were only a small group among the discoverers 
and pioneers who opened up new lands to mankind in that epoch. This 
is true. But they did not arrive as conquerors, and perhaps for this 
reason no one in Chile is likely to raise a hand against Domejko’s monu- 
ment or destroy the obelisk of the Polish oilmen in Java. 


Professor Karo] Bogdanowicz, an eminent theoretician, acclaimed as 
the father of contemporary Polish geology, was the last of this pleiad. 
His works stood his successors in good stead: Professor Stanislaw Paw- 
lowski, the discoverer of Tarnobrzeg sulphur, as well as a geologist, Jan 
Wyzykowski, who found what the German geologists failed to find 
during the last war — huge copper deposits near Glogéw on the Odra. 
Before the war Profesor Bogdanowicz’s appraisal of the possibilities of 
the Polish oil industry was very pessimistic, but he pointed out at the 
same time that there were real prospects for the discovery of crude oil 
formations in the Polish lowland. 


At the end of this period it became clear that prospecting in the 
tld Carpathian formations had to be abandoned and that research must 
be pushed northwards — towards the lowlands where millions of years 
ago the seas dried up and deposited as sediment salt, plankton, dead 
trustacea and seaweed. 


Is it likely that these predictions will materialize? Yes, perhaps in 
ayear, perhaps in three or five. It is worth mentioning here that three 
of the largest and most experienced oil companies in the world conducted 
tesearch in Kuwait without finding oil. The Gulf Oil Corporation, then 
avery small enterprise, re-examined the area and in 1937 discovered 
there the most abundant oil-bearing formations in the world. 

Before we go on to discuss the current state of natural gas explor- 
ations in Poland, we may perhaps enliven the story with a historical 
ion. There is an amusing feud as to who was the first to give 
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mankind the the benefit of the oil lamp. The Americans assert that }j 
was their countryman Sillimann who constructed the first lamp, whip 
in Poland it is generally accepted that this important discovery wa 
made by a little-known Polish pharmacist, Ignacy Lukasiewicz, wh 
in 1853 exhibited the first oil lamp in the window of the Mikolasch 
chemist’s shop in Lwéow. Silliman’s lamp — it is pointed out — was 
not lighted till 1855. Encyclopaedias are unfortunately not favourable 
to Lukasiewicz. 

It is perhaps worth adding that when Alexander the Great was con- 
quering the towns of Asia Minor he noticed with considerable wonder 
that the streets were lighted at night with oil sloshed along the paye- 
ments. History tells us also that the illustrious Cleopatra used to bandy 
pleasantries with Mark Anthony by the light of a lamp filled with 
refined oil. One is gratified to learn that for her trouble — the fatt is 
historically well-established — she was presented with highly lucrative 
asphalt mines on the Dead Sea. Thus it seems that, whether it is Silli- 
mann or Lukasiewicz who is entitled to wear the winner’s laurel, oil 
was a subject of interest to humanity very much earlier. 

Apart from his invention, Ignacy Lukasiewicz was the man who 
found the first crude oil basin in Europe. He is credited with the boring 
of the first oil well in the village of Bobrka near Krosno in 1854. Five 
years later the Roumanian town of Ploesti began to tap oil. Today the 
Ploesti fields yield approximately 10 million tons annually, while the 
Polish part of the Carpathian fields produces only 175,000 tons — a sad 
consequence of old age. 

Current Polish crude oil production covers barely 9 per cent of the 
country’s requirements; oil and its derivatives are thus one of the leading 
import commodities. In view of the growing motor industry and the 
rising demand for petrol, this percentage will soon be no more than 
a drop in the ocean. The oil problem has therefore become a vital one. 

Two engineers, writing in the trade monthly Nafta (Oil), in 195/, 
observed: “...crude oil and natural gas prospecting can be conducted 
over almost the whole of Poland, because residual rock occupies, with 
minor exceptions, the entire territory.” This abundance of possibilities 
however entails a serious difficulty: the choice of the proper prospecting 
area — all the more important because of the limited technical and 
financial means which a State engaged in nation-wide expansion is in 
a position to provide. This prompted geologists to select three basic 
research areas and to prepare a long-term prospecting programme 
This programme was of course preceded by detailed geophysical surface 
tests. 

The first area is the old Carpathian region — with a past yield of 
approximately 8 million tons of crude oil over several decades. At pres 
ent the chances in this region are reckoned to be slim, although during 
the opening of an old well in March this year, oil erupted at considerable 
pressure to a height of some 130 feet. This seems sufficient indication 
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that this age-old formation has not been completely drained. A desicion 
was therefore taken to cover this area with deep-well drillings to a 
depth of 3,000 metres. Similar boring will be extended also to the West 
Carpathian area, south of the Silesian coal basin. 

The second area is that bounded by the Carpathian mountains on 
one side and extending into the Cracow and Rzeszéw Voivodships on 
the other. 

A reference to this region in the monthly Nafta, September 1957, is 
as follows: “So far only one average formation of natural gas has been 
discovered, at Debowiec, near Skocz6w, and two minor wells — one at 
Wojstaw, near Mielec, the other at Gierczyce, near Bochnia (in the 
vicinity of Cracow). The main effort in geological explorations ought 
to be concentrated in the region ...south of Lubaczéw. The information 
io hand allows us to regard this mountain area as Poland’s most promis- 
ing region.” Today, in 1959 this statement has proved itself to be an 
antonishingly accurate forecast. The events of 1958, too, both confirmed 
and justified the foresight of Polish geologists. 


Since December 1957 there has been an unbroken succession of 
discoveries of natural gas formations in the Rzesz6w Voivodship. The 
first was made south of Lubaczéw. Today it is clear that this area 
contains several score milliard cubic metres of natural gas. This quantity 
is still inconsiderable when compared with the potential of the French 
Lacq area (approximately 400 milliard cubic metres), with the Italian 
deposits in the Po valley or the Roumanian Transylvania deposits; but 
we may hope that this is simply a good beginning. 

Additional discoveries, quite independent of the Rzeszéw formations, 
were made during subsequent months in the vicinity of Dabrowa Tar- 
nowska, Mielec, Lezajsk and Lubaczéw. At the close of 1958 natural gas 
gushed violently from a research well near Jarostaw, once a centre of 
the wine trade. The deposits located in the region of Dabrowa Tarnow- 
ska appear very promising, the more so because they are not far from 
the large “MoScice” chemical works, which is preparing to use the gas 
in the processing of synthetic fibres such as perlon, and fertilizers. 

Probably the find made in the Mielec district on September 12, 1958, 
will mark a turning point in this astonishing series of discoveries. Here 
the oil was found not merely in traces but in a major deposit. Until 
further test drilling is completed, however, it will not be possible to 
determine the size of the deposit. Nevertheless one thing is certain and 
of great importance — for the first time in the hundred-year history 
of the Polish oil industry, oil of industrial significance has been found 
outside the traditional Subcarpathian area. 

Intensive boring is to be concentrated this year on the area behind 
Lubaczéw and PrzemyéSl, as far as Tarnéw to the east and Cracow to 
the west. The aim will be both to estimate the size of formations already 
discovered and to prospect for new ones. The exploitation of the natural 
gas from the new wells is to begin in the very near future. It is to be 
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regretted that this concentration of equipment and experienced crey; 
will have to be made to some extent at the expense of research in the 
lowlands. 


Central and Northern Poland — the 


Szczecin bowl, 450 kilometres long and 


yf cy Polish lowlands. 
\ 
i | i, Here what is known as the Lédi— 
! between 50 and 100 wide, is rated as 


a . the most promising area. Seismological 

( and gravimetric tests, as well as trial 

. borings have confirmed the presence of 

, =) many of the brine blocks which are as 

y~ a rule accompanied by oil deposits. The 

( YU fened German oil at Emsland and near Ha- 
Wy . . 

aX nover was discovered in the same type 

“im of formation. 


Subcarpathian Region 
Szezecin—Lé6dz Bowl 
Pomerania—Kujawy Region 
Mazuria—Biatystok Region 


The areas near Leba, on the Baltic, 
and west of Gdynia, as well as in the 
region of Kujawy are also of interest 
to the geologists. Test borings are in 
progress and have resulted so far in 
the discovery of bitumen formations and traces of oil, But the experts 
are reluctant at the moment to commit themselves on future procpects. 


The last research area — the so-called Mazuria—Biatystok region, 
is in the north-eastern part of the country. There are marked geological 
similarities between this region and the rich oil-bearing land of the 
Tatar and the Bashkir Republics in the U.S.S.R. Results obtained by 
Soviet geologists in the Polish border area appear to indicate the presence 
of oil, but research here is still in its infancy. The entire research 
plan for the lowlands envisages a working period of from five to ten 
years. 

Meanwhile, to serve the needs of an economy unable to wait any 
longer for results, the construction of a large oil refining plant (of 2 
million tons capacity) at Plock on the Vistula has been begun. This 
will be based on Soviet oil supplied by pipeline. The plant is to be 
completed by 1965. Perhaps by that time oil will be available from the 
Mazurian, Biatystok or Pomeranian fields. Maybe it will gush at the 
feet of the old — and faithful — Carpathians? 


Jerzy Jaruzelski 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WESTERN TERRITORIES 


The Western Territories are at 
present. experiencing a period of 
marked economic revival. This 
began in 1956, when there was a 
noticeable increase in investment 
in the Territories. In 1950-1957 
investment in the region amounted 
to an average of 24 per cent of 
investment over the country as a 
whole; this year it has risen to 29 
per cent. Local investment also — 
partly from State funds — in small 
industry, housing, and agriculture, 
are growing at a more rapid rate 
than in other parts of the country. 

It seems likely that this process 
will. go on, for a number of great 
investment projects in the new 
Five-Year Plan have been sited in 
the Western Territories. Special 
Governement decrees have pro- 
vided for the rebuilding of 
the town, spa and port of Ko- 
lobrzeg, at a cost of 500 mil- 
lion zlotys; for the recon- 
struction of Swinoujscie and the 
extension of Szczecin, at a cost of 
13 milliard zlotys; and for the re- 
gulation of the River Odra, the 
development of the Olsztyn Voivo- 
iship, etc. The Governement has 
iso passed a decision to reopen 
8 large industrial concerns in 
the Western Territories, which up 
fll now were lying idle. These 
will provide employment for 30,000 
people. Between 1949 and 1955 as 
many as 2,770 such concerns were 
tehabilitated. 

Some of the great investment 
projects in the Western Territories 
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will be of key importance for the 
country. Among these are the open- 
cast lignite mine and a great 
electric power station in Turéw, 
a new copper mine in the Glogéw 
region, the building and extension 
of chemical combines at Blacho- 
wnia and Kedzierzyn, the opening 
of a large kaolin plant at Bolesta- 
wiec, as well as of the new “Pomo- 
rzany” power station, and the 
extension, at a coast of 500 million 
zlotys, of a Synthetic Fibre Factory 
at Wroclaw. These are only a few 
of the development schemes envi- 
saged in this part of the country. 
Altogether, out of: the 154 large 
schemes planned under the next 
Five-Year Plan, 32 will be situated 
in the Western Teritories (exclu- 
ding, of course, the 63 rehabilitated 
factories mentioned above). 


Characteristic also is the fact 
that despite the relatively superior 
housing situation here as compared 
with other parts of the country, the 
new Five-Year Plan provides for 
the building of approximately 
500,000 rooms in the area, compared 
with 277,000 under the present 
Five-Year Plan. This is partly to 
cope with the natural increase of 
the population in the Territories, 
which is greater than in other 
parts of the country. The deve- 
lopment of agriculture is re- 
ceiving equal attention. 

Good prospects for the fulfil- 
ment of these aims are afforded 
not only by the policy of the Gove- 
mement and by the investment of 
such large sums in these Teritor- 
ies, but also, by the will and deter- 
mination of the people living there. 
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It is possible to forecast that with 
the exception of the Olsztyn and 
Koszalin Voivodships, which are 
still lagging behind in their deve- 
lopment, the Western Territories 
within the next seven years will 
become one of the most economi- 
cally advanced areas of Poland. 


ECONOMY 


WHAT PAYS? 


The Institute of Economic 
Studies at the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade has recently been carrying 
out research, on the basis of 1958 
data, on the profitability of Polish 
exports. These investigations have 
been hampered by the fact that in 
Poland the prices of certain goods 
are established according to diverse 
criteria, and therefore cannot 
always be taken at face value. The 
economists in the Ministry of Fo- 
reign Trade therefore took as the 
basis for their calculations the 
world prices of raw materials and 
other goods. The basic measure for 
calculating the profitability of ex- 
ports was therefore taken to be the 
net final price at which goods were 
sold, which roughly indicates the 
profitability of the various produ- 
ction processes, as calculated in 
foreign currency. 

On this basis, Polish exports 
were divided into various groups 
according to their degree of profi- 
tability. For example, the econo- 
mists held that the most profitable 
group of exports were those which 
cost Poland 24 zlotys to produce in 
order to earn foreign currency 
worth one dollar net; the middle 
group cost from 24 to 56 zlotys to 
earn one dollar; the least profitable 
required an outlay of from 56 to 
100 zlotys in order to earn one 
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dollar. Those exports which require 
an outlay of more than 100 zlotys 
per dollar earned are definitely 
not profitable. 

This research shows that in 
1958 approximately 60 per cent of 
Poland’s total exports came within 
the most profitable category. It is 
interesting to note that as a result 
of a marked fall in export prices, 
coal which at one time was one of 
the most profitable export commo- 
dities, has now declined into the 
middle group. But in the group of 
the most profitable come most of 
the products of the engineering 
industry, especially ships and other 
iron and steel goods, as well as 
agricultural produce. 

About 25 per cent of export 
production fell into the middle 
category. Apart from coal, this 
group consists largely of chemical 
and mineral products and textiles. 
Only about 3 per cent of exports 
came completely within the un- 
profitable category, that is, with 
a production cost of 100 zlotys or 
more to earn one dollar. 

This investigation is only one 
example of the research now being 
carried out in Poland on a fairly 
wide scale with a view to increa- 
sing the volume of foreign trade. 
The aim is to establish the lines 
along which export production 
should be developed. 


PORTS AND SHIPYARDS 


The development of Polish sea- 
ports is again under way; trade 
with overseas countries, as well 3 
transit traffic, is on the increase. 
It is expected that by 1965 the 
annual turnover of the ports will 
have increased by some 2,500,000 
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fons, to a level of 18,500,000 tons 
yearly Of this, it is expected that 
Gezecin will have a turnover of 
400,000 tons, Gdynia 5,100,000, 
nd Gdansk 5,300,000. 

The different ports will specia- 
jze in various types of cargo. 
Gdansk, for example, will remain 
ageneral port but will specialize 
0 a certain extent in handling 
timber. Gdynia, where the docks 
ae to be fitted with a large amount 
d@ the latest loading equipment, 
will be turned into a port handling 
mall cargo. Szczecin will remain 
ile to handle all types of cargo, 
tut will specialize in bulk cargoes, 
de. All the ports will receive impo- 
tant new equipment. In the new 
five - Year Plan investment of this 
ind will be more than three times 
% great as in the years 1950-1956. 
this will enable us to shorten the 
lundling time for ships to the 
werage for the great ports of 
stern Europe. One of the most 
Mportant projects is to be the 
deepening of the main entrance 
dannel at Gdynia. When comple- 
td, this will enable large ships to 
se the port. 


Poland’s importance as a sea- 
ing nation is growing. By 1965 
the tonnage of her commercial fleet 
Sto increase to 1,250,000 TDW, 
md.that of the fishing fleet to 
15,000 tons. The latter means that 
tithes of fish are expected to 
double, 

Another important factor here 
ha isthe agreements recently reached 
ii Czechoslovakia and the Ger- 
sa man Democratic Republic. These 
's will ntee an increase of transit 
00,000 ue" through Polish ports. In 1958 

: cargo had already reached 
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a level of more than 2,600,000 tons. 
The main Polish transit port is 
Szezecin, which in 1958 for the 
first time ousted Hamburg from 
first place in transit trade with 
Czechoslovakia. Of all transit cargo 
passing through Polish ports in 
1958, 63 per cent belonged to Cze- 
choslovakia, 21 per cent to the 
German Democratic Republic, 7 per 
cent to Hungary, and the remainder 
to Roumania, Bulgaria and Austria. 


* 


Poland now has four large ma- 
rine shipyards. 

That at Gdafsk is one of the 
biggest in Europe. Between 1961 
and 1965 it is expected to produce 
ships totalling 1,140,000 TDW — 
more than 200,000 TDW yearly. 
This will represent half of the total 
tonnage built in Poland. At present 
the yard has one slipway for ships 
of up to 35,000 TDW, and three 
for ships of up to 25,000 TDW. In 
the future this yard is to be 
equipped to build ships of up to 
50,000 tons. 

At the moment Gdansk is buil- 
ding a series of small cargo vessels, 
each of 10,300 tons; a series of 
5,000 ton colliers, and a number of 
coasters of 660 TDW. Another 
group is made up of a whole 
complement of fishing vessels, 
among them a thorougly up-to-date 
depét ship with a capacity of 9,300 
TDW, trawlers of 1,250 tons equip- 
ped with canning machinery, refri- 
gerator trawlers of 1,100 TDW, and 
ordinary trawlers of 500 TDW. 

Plans for the future include the 
launching of the first tanker of 
18,000 tons in 1960, the building of 
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a new type of small cargo ship of 
8,000 TDW, and a large series of 
61 ships, each of 5,700 tons, spe- 
cially built for carrying timber in 
ice-bound seas. 

In 1961 the Gdafisk shipyards 
will also begin to build marine 
engines of 4,500 h.p., under Bur- 
meister licence. By 1964 production 
capacity will increase to a total 
of 80,000 h.p. yearly. 

The Paris Commune Shipyard 
in Gdynia is an old repair yard, 
with a large dock and _ several 
smaller slipways. The _ repair 
yard can take ships of up to 
12,000 tons. Present production 
consists of small refrigerator ships 
of 1,550 TDW, tankers of 1,500 tons, 
small coasters, trawlers and tugs. 

Here work is to begin on the 
construction of a large dry dock 
for ships of up to 65,000 tons. This 
is expected to be completed in 
1962. At first it will specialise in 
the serial production of modern 
small-cargo ships of 8,000 tons. 
Altogether this dockyard will put 
17 new types of ships into product- 
ion, including small icebreakers, 
and a whole complement of tugs 
and trawlers. 


The Szczecin Shipyard now has 
two large slipways for ships of up 
to 25,000 tons, which were opened 
in 1958. This yard is engaged in 
the serial production of modern 
small-cargo vessels of 6,000 and 
4,350 tons, as well as of colliers of 
3,200 tons. In 1961 it will begin the 
serial production of motor tramps 
of 12,500 tons. 

The North Shipyard at Gdarisk 
is a smaller shipyard specializing 
in the construction of small traw- 
lers and fishing luggers. 


AND 
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BARTER TRADE 


Economic co-operation between 
the Socialist countries has heen 
expanded by barter transactions, 
which cover goods destined for 
sale on the home market of each 
participating country. These trans- 
actions take place outside the 
normal trade agreements, and are 
usually arranged not by the Mi- 
nistry of Foreign Trade in each 
respective country, but by the 
Ministry of Home Trade. The 
advantage is that each country 
can increase the range of goods 
on its home market, and at the 
same time dispose of goods which 
it finds difficult to sell at home. 

This form of exchange has 
developed most between Poland 
and the Soviet Union. In 1958 
Poland sold the U.S.S.R. goods 
worth 753 million zlotys, in terms 
of Polish prices, and in return 
obtained other goods worth 949 mil- 
lion zlotys on the Polish market. 
The importance of this type of 
transaction can be seen in the fact 
that in 1958 such transactions led 
to Poland’s obtaining from the 
U.S.S.R. 650,000 watches, 240,000 
bicycles, 8,000 cameras, 3,600 refri- 
gerators, 4,000 washing machines, 
47 million cigarettes, 57 tons of 
tea, 211 tons of wine, etc. In return, 
Poland sent the U.S.S.R. her sur- 
pluses of textiles, clothing, toys, 
musical instruments, plastic goods, 
sports equipment, handbags, etc. 

Poland carried out similar 
transactions with Czechoslovakia, 
the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. Although 
each of these was on a smaller 
scale than with the U.S.S.R., taken 
together they played an important 
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in supplying the Polish home 
narket with such commodities as 
yashing machines, refrigerators, 
asmetics, canned processed fruits 
md vegetables, etc. 


SMALL TOWNS 


A very important problem in 
Poland is that of the small towns 
which are economically retarded 
ad which show little tendency to 
development. There are 627 towns 
in Poland with a population of 
0,000 and under. Their total po- 
pilation comes to almost four 
nillion. 

The problem is one of those 
ken into consideration in the new 
five-Year*Plan, which lays parti- 
ular emphasis on the more even 
economic development of the va- 
tious parts of the country, including 
these small towns. Two important 
tecisions have been taken. It has 
een decided that no more new 
wns are to be built on new sites 
# great investment cost, but 
that existing towns are to be 
@panded. This is already being 
tne in the new area where 
silphur is being exploited, and in 
the Turoszéw region, where lignite 
being mined. In addition, the 
mall towns will be given espe- 
dally favourable treatment in the 
iting of new industry, even where 


NEW TRADE 
SWEDEN 


A trade agreement has been 
figned in Warsaw on transactions 
between Poland and Sweden in 


159. Polish exports to Sweden, 
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this does not coincide with the 
presence of raw materials. Under 
the new Five-Year Plan, only 
about 5 per cent of the large and 
middle-sized industrial plants are 
to be built in towns of more than 
200,000 inhabitants, whereas about 
40 per cent will be built in towns 
numbering from 20 to 50,000 inha- 
bitants, and 20 per cent in towns 
of population less than 20,000. 

State investment, however, will 
not altogether solve the problem. 
Investment by local government 
bodies is also needed. Here a great 
step forward has been the decision 
by the separate districts to have 
their own seven-year economic 
plans, which will take into con- 
sideration local. needs and possi- 
bilities, among them: local sources 
of minerals, agricultural raw 
materials, umexploited trained 
labour, unexploited production 
capacity in small factories, man- 
power surpluses, etc. It is also 
planned to expand services of 
various kinds in the small towns 
to link them more closely both 
with the rural areas surrounding - 
them and also with the large 
industrial centres. With this aim 
in view, domestic industry groups 
are being organised which work in 
conjunction with the great State 
trade enterprises as well as with 
factories. 


AGREEMENTS 


especially of iron and steel goods, 
foodstuffs, and coal, are to be 
increased. This is all the more 
important because Polish-Swedish 
trade in 1958 left Poland with 
a deficit of approximately 6 mil- 
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lion dolHars. The main Polish 
imports from Sweden will be iron 
ore, machinery and apparatus, 
high-grade steel, ball bearings and 
paper goods. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


This year, as in 1958, a special 
Mixed Commission of the Mi- 
nistries of Foreign Trade of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia has been 
meeting to discuss the implemen- 
tation of the trade egreement for 
1959. The Commission believes 
that the present level of trade 
between the two countries can be 
increased by another 10 per cent 
above the originally planned fi- 
gure. Therefore it is probable that 
this year trade between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia will reach 
a level of 200 million dollars, as 
compared with 160 million in 1958. 
The main items involved in this 
increase will be, on both sides, 
machinery and industrial equip- 
ment; as well as, to a lesser 
extent, chemical goods and food- 
stuffs. 


At talks held at the same time 
in Warsaw further plans for co- 
operation and trade between the 
Polish and Czechoslovak engi- 
neering industries were agreed 
upon. There will be further 
mutual exchange and also wider 
co-operation in industry. This year 
exchanges of this type will amount 
to a value of approximately 4 mil- 
lion dollars on each side. 


SOVIET UNION 


A special agreement has been 
signed in Warsaw for supplies of 
Soviet machinery and equipment 
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for the Polish oil, natural gas and 
copper industries. The agreement 
covers the years 1959-1964, The 


Soviet equipment will include 
50 drills, capable of working to 
a depth of 4,000 metres, as well as 
seismological apparatus for pros- 


pecting natural gas and oil. The | 
agreement also provides for Soviet | 


experts to act as consultants here, 
while Polish engineers will gain 
experience by visiting areas where 
natural gas is being exploited in 
the Soviet Union. 


In copper mining, Poland is to 
buy rapid-drilling equipment from 
the Soviet Union, as well as 
winding machinery and other tools 
meeded for the sinking of new 
mines. This equipment is to be 
delivered between 1960 and 1963. 
The financial aspect of this trans- 
action falls within the scope of 


normal trade agreements between | 


the two countries. 


ISRAEL 


A protocol covering the period 
ending on March 31, 1960 has been 
signed in Tel-Aviv on trade 
between Poland and Israel. Israel 
is mow becoming one of this 
country’s main suppliers of citrus 
fruit. Poland will also import 
phosphates, pharmaceutical goods, 
tyres, etc. Poland’s exports to 
Israel will consist principally of 
industrial equipment and machi- 
nery, motor-cars, agricultural pro- 
ducts and foodstuffs, and rolled 
goods. The total value of this 
exchange will amount to approxi- 
mately 9 million dollars. 
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Teement 
64. The | Professor Georges Friedmann, 
include |e eminent French sociologist, 
‘king 10 | ently paid a fortnight’s visit to 
} Well 8 \pjand. He was interested parti- 
T PtS- \wlarly in the part played by 
oil. The |yorkers in factory management. 
t Soviet |ye held a series of conversations 
its here, | with representatives of works 
ill gain | guncils. 

S where 


est of the Minis of 
Oited in | Bhan aE 


Communications who visited War- 
aw recently was M. J. Haenni, 
Director of the Central Office 
fr International Rail Transport, 


® The course of the oil pipe- 
line to be laid from the U.S.S.R. 
t the new Polish refinery at 
'Plock, near Warsaw, and thence 
to the frontier of the German 
Democratic Republic, has already 
‘been decided upon. The length of 
the pipe-line in Poland will be 
100 kilometres. 





prod © "The Central Statistical Office 
trade ‘a8 published data which shows 
- Israce] “tat within the years 1955-1958 
of this ‘¢ income of the rural population 
import lhvestment outlays in the rural 
weas in the same period rose by 
rts to | per cent. 
ally of | 
machi- ° The Council of State has 
al pro- passed a decision abolishing the 
rolled “Mtralized distribution of a fur- 
sf this “er 23 commodities which were 
pproxi- ® short supply, such as iron 
tastings, cement and lime, motor- 





| 


which has its headquarters in 
Berne. 
Mr J. Reitmajer, Minister of the 
Heavy Machinery Industry of Cze- 
choslovakia, also visited Poland for 
a few days. He toured several 
large engineering works and held 
talks with the Polish Minister of 
Heavy Industry, Mr K. Zemaijtis. 
Ambassador Jerzy Michalowski, 
the Polish representative, has been 
elected Vice-Chairman of the So- 
cial and Economic Council of UNO 
for the year 1959. 


FACTS AND EVENTS 


car tyres, various processed wood 
products, etc. This decision was 
made possible by a marked 
increase in production. Within 
the past three years the number 
of raw materials and other ma- 
terials for production subject to 
centralised distribution has been 
reduced from 1,800 to about 460. 


® The first Polish lorry, the 
Star 21, production of which was 
begun in 1949, is to get a new 
Polish-made diesel engine of 
100 h. p. this year. It does approxi- 
mately 20 miles to the gallon. 


© “Cybernetics and economic 
systems” — such was the title of 
a lecture delivered by Professor 
Henryk Groniewski in a series 
organized by the Department of 
Political Economy at Warsaw Uni- 
versity. Other lectures in the same 
series on present-day economic 
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problems were given by ‘Professor 
Oskar Lange, Professor Czeslaw 
Bobrowski, Professor Michat Ka- 
lecki, and Professor Wilodzimierz 
Brus. All the lectures attracted 
Jarge audiences. ° 


® New deposits of natural gas 
have been discovered in the Jasio 
district. The gas is under great 
pressure, and the deposits are pro- 
bably large. This is a further con- 
firmation of the estimate that the 
whole Rzesz6w Voivodship area 
contains immense reserves of na- 
tural gas. 


© Air France has inaugurated 
a new air-line between Paris and 
Warsaw. At present four-engined 
Constellations fly the route, but 
later they are to be replaced by 
‘Caravelle jets. 


© 86 new producer co-opera- 
tives were set up during the first 
quarter of 1959; 22 of them in the 
Poznan Veivodship, 21 in the 
Aatblin Voivodship, and 15 in the 
Bydgoszcz Voivodship. . 

© Two new coal mines are 
being sunk in Silesia. The Staszic 
mine will have a daily production 


STATISTICAL DATA 


TABLE 1 


Polish and World Population, 1937-1958 
(annual figures, in thousands) 


1937 1949 1958 Index of growth 
1955 1958 1958 1958 
1949 1955 1957 1937 
World 2,134,000 2,437,000 2,840,000 110.4 105.5 101.8 1331 
34,359 24,410 28,783 111.8 105.5 101.7 83.8 
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capacity of 10,000 tons and the 
Radoszowy mine a daily capacity 
of 7,000 tons. It is expected that 
both will go into operation in the 
middle of 1964. 


® The North America Line, 
a branch of the Polish Ocean 
Lines, reports a steady increase in 
traffic. At present four ships serve 
this route, but in the near future 
other new ships are to be added, 
These are being specially built for 
this service in the Szczecin ship- 
yards. 


® The atomic research pro- 
gramme in Poland has been to 
some extent revised. Work at 
present is being concentrated on 
the building of a second atomic 
reactor and on the practical appli- 
cation of radio-active isotopes. 
Plans for the building of the first 
atomic power station in Poland 
have however been postponed. 


® Small savings in the Polish 
Savings Bank (PKO) show a steady 
increase. The total now amounts to 
nearly 10,000 million zlotys; it is 
increasing by a monthly average 
of 300 million zlotys. 
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TABLE 2 
Increase of national income of Poland 
compared with other Socialist countries (1950-1956) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1950 = 100 
Czechoslovakia 109 119 126 131 142 150 
German Democratic 
Republic . ’ . 169 177 
Poland 108 114 126 139 152 164 
US.R.R. 112 125 136 153 171 192 
Rate of increase of national income of Poland and of selected 
capitalist countries (1950-1965) 
1951 1952 1553 1954 1955 1956 
1950 = 100 
Belgium 105 107 110 114 118 122 
France 104 107 110 116 124 129 
German Fed. Republic 112 119 129 138 154 162 
Poland 108 114 126 139 152 164 
Sweden 100 103 106 112 116 119 
U.S.A. 107 111 115 114 122 125 
Great Britain 104 104 108 113 116 118 
Italy 108 111 119 125 134 139 
TABLE 3 
Fuel production from primary sources, in terms of coal 
Poland and some selected countries, 1937-1958 
1937 1949 1958 


World production 

Poland 

US.R.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

German Democratic Republic 
German Federal Republic 





kilogrammes per capita 





925 
1,095 
951 
1,558 
2,378 
4,182 


1,004 
3,118 

14 
2,075 
2,183 
2,971 


3,420 
3,077 
3,327 
3,918 
3,526 
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(cntd) 1937 1949 1958 
kilogrammes per capita 
France 1,271 1,421 1,839 
Great Britain 5,180 4,359 4,272 
Italy 280 262 593 


Note. The above figures are based on O.E.E.C. calculations of fuel production in terms 
of coal: 
1 ton brown coal — 0.3 tons hard coal 
1 ton crude oil —.1.3 tons coal 
1,000 cu. m. natural gas — 33 tons coal 
1,000 KWH electricity from hydro-electric power stations, pre-war — 0.7 tons coal 

post-war — 0.6 tons coal 

In view of its higher calorific value, brown coal in the U.S.S.R. has been calcu- 
lated as follows: 
1 ton brown coal — 0.5 tons hard coal 


TABLE 4 
Per-capita production of raw steel in Poland and some selected countries, 


1937-1958 
1937 1949 1958 Index of growth 

Production of raw steel 1958 

in thousand tons 1937 
Peland 1,468 2,304 5,631 383.6 
US.S.R. 17;700 23,300 54,910 310.2 
Czechoslovakia 2,301 2,806 5,520 239.9 
German Democratic Republic 1,4378 800 3,048 212.1 
German Federal Republic 

(incl. Saar) 18,8788 10,913 26,244 139.0 
France 7,920 9,152 14,604 184.4 
Great Britain 13,192 15,803 19,884 150.7 
Italy 2,099 2,056 6,276 290.0 
World production 135,300 ' 159,700 | 270,000 199.6 
Production of raw steel 
per capita, in kilogrammes 
Poland 43 43 196 455.8 
U.S.S.R. 104 131 265 254.8 
Czechoslovakia 159 227 410 257.9> 
German Democratic Republic 87a 42 176 202.3 
German Federal Republic 444a 222 483 108.8 
France 192 221 328 170.8 
Great Britain 279 314 385 138.0 
Italy 49 44 129 263.3 
World production 63 66 95 150.8 


a — 1938 
b — excl. castings 
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Production of sulphuric acid (total and per capita) in Poland and some selected 


Total 


TABLE 65 
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countries, 1937-1958 


production of 


sulphuric acid, 
in thousand tons 


Poland 


US.S. 


R. 


Czechoslovakia 

German Democratic Republic 

German Federal Republic 
(incl. Saar) 


Great 
Franc 
Italy 

Spain 


Britain 
e 


World production 


Production of sulphuric 

acid per capita, 

in kilogrammes 

Poland 

US.SR. 

Czechoslovakia 

German Democratic Republic 

German Federal Republic 
(incl. Saar) 


Great 


Britain 


France 
Italy 
Spain 
World 


b — 1938 


production 


a — annual average for 1936-38 


1937 


180.5 
1,369 

165 

3654 


1,3548 
1,068 
1,272 
1,026 
35 

17,1008 


5.3 

8.0 
11.4 
22.1 


31.88 
22.6 
30.9 
24.1 
1.4 
8.0 


1949 


275.8 
2,000 

219 

248 


1,139 
1,687 
1,151 
1,160 
465 
24,400 


11.3 
14.0 
17.7 
13.1 


23.2 
33.5 
27.8 
25.1 
16.8 
10.0 


1958 Index of growth 


572.5 
4,804 


502 


2,931 
2,277 
1,777 
1,957 


19.9 
23.2 
34.4 
29.0 


53.9 
44.1 
39.9 
40.2 





1958 


1937 


317.2 
850.9 
280.6 
137.5 


216.5 
213.2 
139.7 
190.7 


375.5 
290.0 
301.8 
131.2 


169.5 
195.1 
129.1 
166.8 
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Grain production (wheat, rye, barley, oats) in Poland 
and some selected countries, 1937-1958 


Total grain production 

in thousand tons 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 

German Democratic Republic 
German Federal Republic 
Great Britain 

France 

Italy 

World production 


Grain production per 100 
hectares of arable land, 
in tons 


Poland 

Czechoslovakia 

German Democratic Republic 
German Federal Republic 
Great Britain 

France 

Italy 

World production 


Grain production per capita, 
in kilgrammes 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 

German Democratic Republic 
German Federal Republic 
Great Britain 
France 

Italy 

World production 


1934-38 


12,501 
5,411 
6,239 

10,219 
4,554 

14,558 
8,146 


48.9 
69.8 
92.6 
69.2 
23.5 
44.6 
43.4 


367.9 
363.6 
378.1 
240.2 

96.3 
351.7 
190.6 


1949 


11,901 
4,957 
4,496 
6,658 
7,500 

13,388 
7,838 


58.2 
65.7 
70.3 
67.7 
38.6 
39.8 
37.5 


487.5 
401.7 
238.0 
196.4 
148.9 
323.4 
169.3 


1958 Index of growth 


13,543 


5,833 
11,984 
7,731 
16,546 
10,770 
464,300 


66.4 


90.2 
83.1 
39.9 
49.1 
45.0 
12.6 


470.6 


337.2 
220.4 
149.5 
371.9 
221.5 


1958 
1934-38 





108.3 


93.5 
117.3 
169.8 
113.7 
132.2 


97.4 
120.0 
169.8 
110.1 
100.0 


127.9 
89.2 
91.8 

155.2 


116.2 
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18.3 


13.5 
7.3 
19.8 
3.7 
2.2 


7.4 
20.0 
39.8 
0.1 
0.0 
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Food consumption per capita in Poland and: some selected countries, 


Grain in 
processed 
form 
Poland 
' 1933-1937 136.8 a 
1949 163.3 
1958 144.4 
Czechoslovakia 
1936 130 
1948 139 
1957 . 


German Democratic Republic 


1936 103.4i 
1950 120.4 
1957 ° 


German Federal Republic average for 


1935-1938 113 
1948-1949 124 
Great Britain average for 
1956-1957 93 
1934-1938 95 
1948-1949 112 
1956-1957 87 
France average for 
1934-1938 124 
1948-1949 127 
1956-1957 105 
Italy average for 
1934-1938 164 
1948-1949 155 
1956-1957 146 
data for 1938 
data for 1956 


incl. fats 


eonaococn 


incl. industrial consumption and export 


1937-1958 
Pota- Sugar Vege Fruit Meat Eggs Pure 
toest tables excl, fats 
fats 
9.6 . 19.6 de 6 e 
° 19.3 ° ° 244e 6 ° 
230 28.6 80.0 25.0g 40.3¢e 13.5f 
118.9 23.8 67.1 46.0 30.4h 7.6 15.1 
95.2 22.7 78.4 §2.2 25h 5.3 9.8 
131.8 33.5 74.8 34.2 46.9h 9.7 17.4 
171i 22.9 i ° 46.81 6.51 ° 
219 20.2 ° ° 22.1 3.5 11.5 
173 27.4 32.7b 42.7b 45.5 9.0 26.5 
185 26 52.0 44.0 53 7 21 
228 20 . ° 18 10 
154 28 46.0 . 50 10 25 
82 42 55.0 46.0 68 13 21 
115 37 ° . ad : 19 
95 49 ° ° 69 13 22 
143 24 143.0 33.0 61 9 14 
145 19 . . 57 . ll 
135 23 142.0 78 10 16 
37 7 56.0 46.0 20 8 33 
40 10 ° ° 16 ° 9 
50 17 . 21 . 14 
f data for 1957 
g incl. fruit for wine 
h excl. poultry 
i Germany as a whole 


excl. horsemeat, poultry, and game 


Milk 
excl. 


butter 


210 


164 
125 
134 


127i 
74 


160 


170 b 
152 


202 b 


150 
142 


4 
16 
100 b 
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TABLE 8 





Structure of Polish fereign trade, in percentages of total, compared with tha 


Machinery and capital 
equipment: 
a) imports 
b) exports 
c) difference between 
percentage share 


Industrial raw materials, 
fuel and semi- 
finished products 


a) imports 

b) exports 

c) difference between 
percentage share 


Food 


a) imports 

b) exports 

c) difference between 
percentage share 


Finished industrial 
products 


a) imports 

b) exports 

c) difference between 
percentage share 


Note. 


+ means that 


of some selected countries 
Poland Italy Fran- Czecho- German Great 
, ce slova- Fed. Britain 
kia Rep. 
1937 1958 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
19.0 26.4 11.2 11.4 18.8 5.9 47 
1.0 26.9 22.7 19.6 40.9 41.5 39.5 
+180 +05 +115 + 82 +221 +35.6 +248 
48.0 53.9 56.8 51.3 53.9 43.3 415 
39.0 50.8 18.0 22.4 34.9 20.7 16.1 
-9.0 -3.1 -38.8 -28.9 -19.0 -226 -254 
17.0 11.4 17.0 23.4 23.3 29.7 38.1 
39.0 17.3 24.1 15.4 7.0 2.4 6.4 
+22.0 +§.9 +7.1 8.0 -16.3 -27.3 -318 
16.0 8.3 15.0 13.9 4.0 21.1 15.6 
7.0 5.0 35.2 42.6 17.2 35.4 38.0 
-9.0 -3.3 +202 +28.7 +132 +143 +224 


the percentage share of imports is greater than that of ex- 


ports. Plus or minus does not mean that there is a favourable or unfa- 
vourable balance in a given group of commodities, in terms of value, since 
in the majority of cases the absolute value of the imports is not the 
same as that of exports. For example, despite the fact that the share of 
machinery in the total of Polish exports in 1958 was greater than that 
of Polish imports, the trade balance as regards machinery, in terms of 


value, was unfavourable to Poland. 
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ART AND SCIENCE 


WHERE THE CULTURES MEET 


N the course of the past few years we in 

Poland have had the opportunity of 
acquainting ourselves with the best that the 
culture of the West has to offer. Theatres 
have mounted the most recent plays and the 
cinemas have shown many films almost 
immediately after their world premiéres. 
In the bookshops all the latest and current 
works have made their appearance, while 
countless volumes of reproductions have 
kept us informed of new developments in 
the fine arts. In the concert halls works 
have been played which are known in the 
West only to a handful of enthusiasts. Jazz 
has been played more or less competently 
by local ensembles, often with the assistance 
of the most famous foreign names in this 
field. The broadcasting system is presenting 
on its main service works which abroad are 
only broadcast on specialized networks. 

One thing however requires closer defi- 
nition: that is the meaning of the word 
‘West’. We may agree that the term is used 
here only in a‘geographical sense, meaning 
the countries of Western Europe and the 
Americas. In Poland, lying at the cross-roads 
of various cultural paths leading from the 
four corners of the earth, any other inter- 
pretation would bring us into interminable 
and fruitless difficulties. To her position 
Poland owes the fact that she is a cultural 
melting-pot, in which the form and content 
of creative works which penetrate to us are 
submitted to the test of endurance and ge- 
neral appeal. 
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LITERATURE OF DESPAIR 


“I think that except for 
certain very individual per- 
sonalities, the literature of 
pessimism is a literature of 
immature talents. Most of the 
literature of pessimism is the 
work of young, or even very 
young, authors. Eager to de- 
bunk the world, they show 
its black sides and contemp- 
tuously, or merely shame- 
facedly, pass over its brighter 
aspects in silence. This after 
all is much easier to do, since 
human meanness is much 
more shocking than goodness. 
It is only as he matures that 
the writer begins to realize 
the one-sidedness and poverty 
of such a picture of reality 
and tries to give a fuller 
description of life, 

Art which gives the public 
nothing but sadness is poor 
and maimed. In my own work 
I do not of course make it 
a point to praise to the skies 
the wonder of our ‘vale of 
tears’, but I do, and always 
shall strive to give the fullest 
picture of the variety and 
complexity of human affairs. 
And life is never quite di- 
sastrous or quite marvellous.” 


Maria Jarochowska 
in Trybuna Literacka 


FILM WORKERS ON FILM 


The weekly Przegiqd Kul- 
turalny recently published in- 
terviews with a number of 
directors and scenarists on 
the present state of Polish 
cinema. Andrzej Wajda said: 
“Intellectual films, which do 
not appeal to the public, are 
practically valueless. This is 
above all a matter of form, 
That is why I do not admire 
Bresson and his Un condamné 
a@ mort s’est échappé. The 
means used must be emotional 
enough to exert an influence, 
and the heroes emotional 
enough to move. My own 
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principle is: lyrical heroes in 
dramatic situations.’’ 

Jerzy Kawalerowicz: “ ‘The 
Polish film school’ seems to 
mean a realistic trend in film 
art, always provided that 
trend is characterized by a 
modern mode of narration: it 
resorts to ellipticisms, asso- 
ciations, it engages the specta- 
tor’s imagination and draws 
him on to penetrate the 
different philosophical and 
psychological layers.” 


iF | COULD BE BORN AGAIN... 


This is the title of a 
questionnaire addressed by 
the popular Cracow weekly 
Przekr6j to people of various 
professions, ages and interests. 
Two of the answers are 
quoted below. 

Dr Henryk Zajaczkowski, a 
psychiatrist: “I would be born 
as Colas Breugnon. France. 
Early seventeenth century. 
No, I don’t like the epoch. 
But I am enchanted by Colas 
Breugnon: he is independent 
In spirit, wise, endowed with 
imagination and an enormous 
sense of humour, A man who 
has succeeded in creating 
both in himself and around 
himself a_ spiritual climate 
which enables him to over- 
come all difficulties, even in 
the hardest moments of life. 
Colas is just the opposite of 
the modern man, worried and 
standardized.” 

Jerzy Jarnuszkiewicz, a 
sculptor: “Why the devil live 
in any other epoch? All 
epochs have ‘other’ epochs. 
If I lived in another, for me 
it would be ‘my’ epoch and 
not ‘another’. All this depends 
solely on the viewpoint. And 
why the devil should I be 
somebody else? When one 
has lived so many years, one 
has come to like oneself, even 
including all bad habits and 
shortcomings. How could one 
part with one‘s existence?” 





ART AND SCIENCE 


Perhaps among the most interesting 
enterprises from the point of view of Po. 
land’s cultural contacts with the West have 
been the festivals of contemporary music 
in Warsaw. The latest, held in the autumn 
of last year, was in many respects a reve 
lation for the countless guests who came 
from: East and West. Breaking with the 
orthodox conception of expositions of mo- 
dern music, it presented to the listener the 
most recent compositions quite ‘independent 
of their degree of “modernity”. These in- 
cluded the Counterpoints by Stockhausen 
and the Eleventh Symphony of Shostakovich, 
the electronic compositions of Luigi Nono 
and thoroughly traditional works of other 
composers. The forerunner of the “young” 
composers, Anton Webern, was also repre- 
sented, as well as Tchaikovsky. One evening 
performance was especially noteworthy, in 
which an American pianist, David Tudor, 
executed a work on a “tempered” piano. 
When the artist stood up and adjusted 
something in the piano or took his hand 
away from the keyboard to strike the lid, 
sporadic chuckles were heard in the hall. 
When he had finished he was rewarded 
however with applause, in spite of the fact 
that the work did not meet with approval in 
the hall except among the partisans of the 
most extreme forms of musical experi- 
mentation. After the concert the hosts were 
surprised to hear from people who know 
this kind of performance well that the 
audience behaved in a composed and cultured 
manner. Recitals or exhibitions of this kind 
of music normally meet with an extremely 
raucous reception. 

Are Polish listeners constrained by 2 
cultural snobbism? I think not. We must 
suppose rather that in this instance they 
felt respect for an artistic experiment. One 
may not be in sympathy, but one listens 
and tries to understand. The serious atten- 
tion given to experiments by Polish audien- 
ces is due to the zealous work of several 
conductors, who have tried to acquaint them 
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...AND CAMUS IN NOWA HUTA 


with developments in modern music. After 
two or three seasons of well-arranged con- 
cert programmes, a considerable number of 
music-lovers have already succeeded in 
declaring their own opinion and in venturing 
fo say whether in a given instance they have 
been listening to an honest piece of work 
or merely a piece of chicanery. 


The attention and respect with which the 
“new” is treated has other implications also, 
Many of those who were present at the 
festival concerts and discussions had been 
frequently excessively critical of musical 
extremism. But faced with what was for 
them a new audience reaction to such works, 
they were moved to undertake a new and 
serious discussion of the subject. Sometimes 
they even revised their views, which had 
been conceived in the quiet of a room 
without meeting the living reality of the 
concert hall. 


I think that in other fields of art the 
situation will be found similar. It is someti- 
mes worth taking the risk of seeing how 
a play which in reading may give rise to 
severe criticism looks on. the stage. The 
producer and actors should be allowed to 
present their own interpretation in order 
that we may observe the reaction of the 
audience. One can recall the times when 
Brecht, before a play of his had been pro- 
duced, aroused the thunderous condemnation 
f the critics, as well as the days when 
lonesco or Beckett met‘ with boundless 
@ithusiasm from audiences. Diirrenmatt in 
Warsaw or Camus in the theatre of the new 
industrial town of Nowa Huta, are cultural 
phenomena which way be of much more 
significance than the same works produced 
n the stages of Paris or New York. 


In literature the experience with regard 
translations into Polish is again similar. 
Ithink that the serious study of the recep- 
tion with which the works of western writers 
ave met in Poland can be very instructive. 
The high level of translation and the quite 
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GIULETTA MASINA 
IN MAZOVIA 


A film unit from the Ger- 
man Federal Republic has been 
in the country on location for 
a film based on a story by 
Herman Suderman, The loca- 
lity chosen was the village of 
Dabrowa, near Modlin — to 
the north of Warsaw. 

With the unit was the well- 
known Italian actress Giuliet- 
ta Masina, who plays one of 
the principal parts in the film. 
Richard Basehart stars oppo- 
site her. The film is directed 
by the American Victor Vicas. 
Studio scenes were shot in 
Berlin. 

The village of Dabrowa was 
adapted to resemble a 19th- 
century village in the marsh 
country on the borders of 
Prussia and Lithuania. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK FAIR 

The Fourth International 
Book Fair was held in War- 
saw between May 3ist and 
June 7th. 115 exhibitors took 
part, from 23 countries. For 
the first time the exhibitors 
included Brazil, Bulgaria and 
Roumania. 


MORE BOOKSHOPS 


The Ministry of Culture and 
Art has approved the plan for 
the development of the net- 
work of bookshops over the 
next few years. The plan en- 
visages a total of 2,000 book- 
shops in Poland by 1965. 


FAIRY TALES 


The Polish and Danish 
UNESCO Committees have 
jointly organized in Warsaw 
an exhibition devoted to Hans 
Andersen and Danish books 
for children, 

It covered books on and 
biographies of Andersen, his 
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Rome diary covering the years 
1833-34, an autobiographical 
sketch written in 1832 and 
discovered only in 1926 and 
a fascimile of the manuscript 
of The Emperor's New Clo- 
thes — as well as his drawings 
and paper-cuts, 


ACADEMIC HONOUR 


Professor Kazimierz Kura- 
towski has been awarded an 
hhonerary doctorate by the 
University of Glasgow, where 
he began his mathematical 
studies, Professor Kuratowski 
is am eminent mathematician 
and an authority on topology 
with a worldwide reputation. 
He is a Vice-President of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences 
and director of the Academy’s 
Institute of Mathematics, 


NEW AUDIENCES 
AND NEW PLAYS 


The theatre at Nowa Huta, 
the new industrial town near 
Cracow, has been carrying out 
ambitious plans for several 
years avoiding neither so-cal- 
led difficult plays nor experi- 
ments in performance. This is 
how the theatre’s director, 
Krystyna Skuszanka, sees her 
succecces in winning a work- 
ing-lass public for her 
theatre: 

“How is the Nowa Huta pu- 
blic receiving our repertory? 
At first they din’t receive it at 
all. A theatre must win its 
public. Our public was one 
which in most cases had never 
been to the theatre before; 
and it was these people whom 
we succeeded in winning over 
first. The worst kind of specta- 
tors are those workers who 
have already seen the bour- 
geois theatre and have acqui- 
red petty bourgeois tastes. To 
this day we have not fully 
convinced such people. 

By the second year of our 
work at Nowa Huta the local 
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extensive range of the works made available 
to the Polish reader are a guarantee that 
they will find wide currency. A study of 
the readership statistics for translations 
from foreign languages and of the reactions 
of literary critics to them is valuable if 
only because the Polish market is free from 
the pressure of advertisement and less gus. 
ceptible to fashion that those of the West, 
Indeed a study of the names of authors and 
titles, the selection of which is so far a crogs 
between the tastes of the public and those 
of the publishers, will probably lead to more 
exact conclusions than those which Western 
sources of information, not infrequently 





prejudiced and superficial, may offer. In 
this list there will be abundantly represented 
both a wide range of established authors in 
all fields of literary expression and, which 
is without doubt equally vital, very young 
writers who are only just achieving recogni, 
tion and renown. 


‘4 


As might be expected, this wide selectioili | 
of authors does not meet with unanimous 
approval from publicists who are interested ” 
in cultural policy. One may hear complain — 
about the Polish reader’s lask of critical 
discrimination which leads him often to buy 
the works of Mile Sagan alongside the no 
vels of Faulkner, Hemingway and Kafka. 
It seems to me however that this alarm is 
exaggerated and without much justification. 
The wide circle of the literary public in this 
country possesses a high sense of criticism, | 
which permits it to sort the chaff from the” 
grain. The reading of the lighter forms of 
literature (I am not of course here speaking 
of pure entertainment, such as the nume- 
rous translations of detective or adventure 
stories) is valuable too as an indication of 
a demand for a certain kind of subject 
matter. It may also serve as a stimulus for 
an ambitious attempt to treat the problem 
of reading and taste in a more serious 
manner. 


For the western writer the popularity of 
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University of Wroclaw — an important centre of learning, 
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book in Poland could be a testimony 
considerable importance. The Polish 
, educated in the same tradition as him- 
Bin the assessment of a work of art, has a 
fund of historical experience. If a 


jemporary western work excites his 
srest and has been taken into his literary 
fidence, it means that it possesses certain 
ities of universality and fulfils the con- 
on of which Jean Cassou speaks in his 
fay on modern art: 


“En conquérant constamment son autono- 
"mie propre, Vart continue dG nous aider 
la conquéte de notre propre huma- 


Cultural contacts between Poland and 
Vest are then important both for us and 
Pour western friends. For us they are an 
mtial component of our cultural life, 
th without them would be threatened 
emasculation; but for the West they 
or rather should and could be, one of 
‘valuable indices of the real and general 
s of the works which are created there. 


this would need far closer attention than 
erto to cultural life in Poland and accu- 
pend precise information independent 
ntary fluctuations of interest. It 

i be based upon a close understanding 

t life here and not one transmitted 
cond hand; it should be derived from 
experience free from distortions re- 

ing from prejudice or preconceptions. 
us this would signify a further deepening 
Vitalization of our contacts with western 


. 


2 


# One of the tasks of art is the creation 
@ universally intelligible language and 
" conceptions universally synonymous, 
ve that the Polish public is particu- 
ss well fitted for the réle of a member 
of the jury in passing judgment in this case. 


(h. k.) 
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public, perhaps partly out of 
snobbery and envy — because 
at that time it was the people 
from Cracow who filled the 
theatre — started to come to 
us en masse. “Princess Turan- 
dot”, which was a failure in 
1955, when it attracted almost 
exclusively the Cracow public, 
has already had over 100 per- 
formances since its revival in 
1957; it is attracting a large 
public from Nowa Huta, who 
are receiving it very well. 
This play has shown us how 
quickly an inexperienced spec- 
tator can be made at home 
in the theatre. Much more 
quickly and much more easily 
than one who has acquired 
certain definite tastes. 

It is perhaps over-optimistic 
and not quite modest to say 
that our company believes that 
the campaign to win the No- 
wa Huta public — that is, the 
working-class public, which is 
our chief concern — has been 
won in an astonishingly short 
time. The point is that this 
public must not be lost. And 
the very interesting observa- 
tion we have made is that 
difficult plays, problem plays, 
are the most successful. The 
biggest hit now is “The State 
of Siege” by Camus, which 
ran for only nine performan- 
ces in the Reynaud-Barrault 
Theatre in Paris. This is a 
testimony to the sensitive res- 
ponse of our public to contem- 
porary problems.” 

from “Sztandar Mtodych” 


STUDENTS’ CABARET 
IN CRACOW 


“The Cellar is an extremely 
modestly equipped, but extre- 
mely gay cabaret. The tiny 
room can hardly hold the 
audience, which consists almost 
exclusively of students: others 
must have special invitations. 
Piotr Skrzynecki, young artist 
and humourist, leads the 
proceedings as the compére. 
He knows how to make extem- 
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pore wisecracks and to create 
an atmosphere, and he does 
it in his own original way. 

The ‘mixed’ performance 
given on the tiny stage in- 
cludes a weird parody of an 
opera, monologues, sketches, 
songs, and even a parody of 
a magician’s act. What strikes 
one is the courage and at the 
same time the tact with which 
the sketches are presented, so 
that even those texts which 
depart from certain conven- 
tions about what one does and 
does not say in public (e.g. 
“The Queen’s Conversation 
with the Danish Envoy’’) lose 
their drastic character and 
conquer by their wit. Of 
course in this case much of 
the final effect depends on 
the girl who performs, on the 
way she laughs at the right 
moment or roguishly modu- 
lates her voice. One of the 
boys sings a partisan song in 
the pince-sans-rire style, in a 
manner which I personally 
find charming. 

In its present form at least, 
The Cellar has a marked ten- 
dency towards what I should 
call ‘experimental’, or even 
abstract humour. Even when 
non-figurative painting is 
being ridiculed, mockery gives 
scope to imagination. In stage 
movement, in the texts and in 
the director’s ideas, fantasy 
seems to go hand in hand 
with the conventions of the 
avant-garde. I think that in a 
city as old as Cracow this 
familiarity of young people 
with new aesthetics is not only 
natural and legitimate, but 
also interesting. New aesthetics 
have already got into the 
blood of those young people.” 
Wojctech Natanson in “Teatr”’ 


NYSA-ON-THE-NYSA 


“Towns are like men — 
they succeed or go bankrupt. 
The Prussians, having acquired 
Nysa as a result of the Si- 


lesian War, destined it for a 
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LIFE IN PROJECTION 


W. have perhaps been spoiled by the 
compliments showered on Polish dp- 


cumentaries in the foreign press. We may 
be a little blasé about the awards we » 
regularly receive at international compe 
titions. Complacency is checked by the 
fact that his own public is the Polish film 
maker’s most severe and exacting critic. 


It is primarily about them and for them 
that we are making films. 

When we look back on the road covered 
by documentary film since the end of the 
war we see quite clearly that its achieve- 
ments bear a direct relationship to an under- 
standing of the audience’s feelings and 
moods; its failures arose out of neglect of 
these feelings and moods. 

The first films made in Poland after the 
War were documentaries. Naturally enough, 
they dealt with the War and its effects, 
with destruction and the initial stage of 
reconstruction; they tried faithfully to chro- 
nicle national life. They therefore reflected 
the people’s anger and sense of outrage when 
they showed a Nazi death camp, in Aleksan- 
der Ford’s Majdanek, or when they passed 
their verdict on war criminals in Antoni 
Bohdziewicz’s Last Parteitag; they depicted 
their courage in the front-line stories of 
The Battle of Kotobrzeg or The Fall of Ber- 
lin; and finally they spoke about their 
vitality and determination to reconstruct and 
build a new life on the ruins in such works 
as Warsaw Accuses, The Warsaw Suite or 
The Locomotive. 

All these films were made by a film unit 
attached to the First Polish Army in the 
U.S.S.R. The unit grouped together the few 
experienced film-makers who were available: 
Aleksander Ford, Jerzy Bossak, Stanislaw 
Wohl, Ludwik Perski, Wladystaw and Adolf 
Forbert; in 1943 it had begun issuing @ 
film magazine, Fighting Poland. Out of this 
magazine the Polish Newsreel Unit and the 
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ensuing documentaries were born. The group 
of workers associated with the unit, which 
was joined in Poland by older film-makers 
who survived the Occupation, and ty 


enthusiastic young people, provided the 
framework of the Polish film industry as 
it is today. 


The association between the Newsreel 
and the documentary film, still very close 
and fruitful, was cemented in the organi- 
zation of the Documentary Film Studios. It 
is also to a large extent responsible for the 
terseness, the respect for facts and the con- 
sonance with the changing face of reality, 
which are so characteristic of Polish docu- 
mentary. 

The first foreign success came as early 
as 1947 when at the Cannes Festival Jerzy 
Bossak’s The Flood, a severe, unadorned 
report on the floods in Poland that year, 
won the documentary prize. 

The following years saw a number of 
interesting works, each of which tried — in 
its own way — to show some aspect of life 
in the country. The Lubusz Region depicted 
the Polish traditions and folklore of this part 
of the Western Territories; New Pastures, 
amultiple prizewinner, was a tribute to the 
beauty of the Subcarpathian landscape; 
social transformations in the countryside 
were the subject of Country School; and the 
construction of the first big urban project in 
‘Warsaw — the East-West Highway — was 
documented in The Broad Highway. Apart 
from these major works there was a host of 
less ambitious films dealing with the re- 
construction of towns and factories, ports 
and health resorts, as well as with the life 
of youth and sport. If in some of them there 
are mistakes of construction and weaknesses 
of underlying motive, if the subject may 
seem too trivial and the approach banal, they 
nevertheless have a redeeming quality — the 
desire to show and to communicate their 
Message by visual means. 

An eclipse came in the period following 
149, when facts ceased to be the basis for 
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military career. They sur- 
rounded it with forts and 
encrusted it with barracks. In 
the course of time the forts 
lost their importance, but they 
continued to strangle the town 
and prevented it from growing. 
And the barracks remained 
full, The Nazis kept nearly 
twenty thousand soldiers there. 
The last garrison commander 
at Nysa before the Second 
World War was General von 
Paulus, who later became 
widely known as the com- 
mander of the army which 
surrendered at Stalingrad. 
This acquires symbolic signi- 
ficance now when one sees 
that in Polish Nysa the former 
building of the Prussian and 
Nazi officers’ school has been 
turned into a factory produ- 
cing ambulances and micro- 
buses — which give admirable 
service on week-end and 
holiday excursions. The Nysa 
motor-cars, already known 
throughout Poland and also 
abroad, are also being made 
here. The factory is shortly 
to be considerably expanded, 
following a decision of the 
Third Congress of the Polish 
United Workers Party. The 
same is true of the Industrial. 
Installations Factory, which 
builds complete plants for the 
chemical industry as well as 
sugar refineries such as those 
delivered to China and Viet 
Nam, The people who go to 
the tropics to supervise the 
assembly of these plants have 
also been trained here. 90 per 
cent of the old centre of the 
town was destroyed, and the 
original idea was to recon- 
struct everything. But on re- 
flection we realized that it 
did not make sense, because 
such a reconstruction would 
have to go on for years and 
cost a great deal. Conse- 
quently, modern houses will 
be built in the centre, and 
only the most precious relics 
of old architecture, such as 
the Bishops’ Palace and the 
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Bishops’ Manor, the St Ann 
Seminary and the Gothic St 
Jacob’s Cathedral, are to be 
reconstructed.” 


from “Swiat’”’ 


POLISH EXHIBITIONS IN INDIA 


Last year and this India 
has had the opportunity to 
see a number of Polish exhibi- 
tions. In January, beginning 
on the Indian National Day. 
the town of Rothak in the 
Punjab (population 200,000) saw 
an exhibition of Polish art 
which included 25 reproduc- 
tions of paintings from the 
19th and early 20th centuries, 
35 works by contemporary 
graphic artists, examples of 
folk art, reproductions of 
Polish regional costumes and 
a number of charts containing 
information about Poland. In 
four days 8,000 people visited 
the exhibition. 

In February, the Jehangir 
Art Gallery in Bombay moun- 
fed an exhibition of Polish 
posters. It included 68 theatre 
and film posters, as well as 
a number popularizing tourism 
and devoted to special 
occasions. In addition, 20 co- 
vers of the monthly “Poland” 
were displayed. Both the 
exhibition and a lecture on 
Polish art and its development 
given by a member of the Po- 
lish Embassy staff, were re- 
ceived with a great deal of 
interest. 

In August 1958 an exhibition 
devoted to tourism and holiday 
resorts in Poland and an exhi- 
bition of photographs about the 
country opend in Calcutta and 
Jaipur. In October, a display 
of Polish folk art (fabrics, dolls 
in regional costumes, pottery, 
wooden articles) was shown at 
Ghiazabad. It was organized 
by the Indo-Polish Culture 
Society. 

In November 1958, an exhi- 
bition of posters, paper-cuts, 


book covers and the periodical 
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conclusions and were used only as ap 
illustration of preconceived ideas. The desire 
to expose became secondary and pride of, 
place was offered to commentary. Documen- 
taries lost their spontaneity and interna] 
coherence; they also failed to provoke a res- 
ponse, for the spectator was bored by the 
incessant flow of words from the screen, 
There were exceptions of course. In The 
Work of Master Stwosz, for example, excel- 
lent photography and music allow one to 
ignore the obtrusive commentary. 

In those days the makers of documen- 
taries found their refuge in films dealing 
with new industrial construction schemes. 
The portrayal of the working man can be 
genuine even if it says only part of the 
truth about his life. Thus were born The 
Railwayman’s Word, Ancient City of War- 
saw, The Stars Must Shine and The Name 
of the Capital is Warsaw. In the latter the 
exciting story of a city’s reconstuction 
triumphed over the irritating concessions to 
the canons of the day. The most talented 
directors, conscious of their artistic respon- 
sibility, tried both to give the hard-working 
man a reaffirmation of the meaning of his 
work and to provide a moving and personal 
interpretation of their subject matter. Some- 
times they attempted — like Andrzej Munk 
in One Sunday Morning — to circumvent 
officialdom with laughter. Despite a general 
fall of standards The Ancient City of Warsaw 
and One Sunday Morning won prizes at 
Cannes and The Name of the Capital is War- 
saw at Venice and Bucharest. The directors 
were unable however to win again the con- 
fidence of an audience estranged by a flood 
of documentaries which had ceased to please 
them. 

With the series of films on social issues 
produced in the period 1956-58 the Polish 
documentalists revived the interest of the 
public. Their films, described popularly 4s 
the “black series”, offered an analysis of 
contemporary difficulties and hardships. The 
edge of their criticism was aimed both at 
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the authorities and the community. War- 
saw °56, A Small Town, People from the 
Empty Space, Paragraph Zero, The Rocky 
Land, Welcome Motherland, etc., were con- 
densed, laconic but biting alarm-signals con- 
cerning such matters as the mistakes of 
housing and economic policy, alcoholism, 
prostitution, juvenile delinquency, backward- 
ness and moral indifference in the commu- 
nity. In style they were as different as the 
creative personalities of their makers. Yet 
they had one thing in common — preoccu- 
pation with the social réle of the documen- 
tary. This attitude can also be seen in the 
the films produced during the past year. The 
great discussion which started in the 
country in the middle of 1955 revealed many 
shortcomings and errors. Then came the 
turn of constructive proposals. 

A new trend, lyrical and moving, made its 
appearance. Films like The House of Old 
Women and The Island of Great Hope bring 
humane values to the fore. The pressing 
issue of the campaign against nuclear 
armament finds its expression in Life Is 
Beautiful (honoured this year at Ober- 
hausen); The Merry-Go-Round of Lowicz is 
an excursion into the world of folklore; 
Poles Are Not Geese... pokes fun at wind- 
fall-chasers; A Walk in the Old City shows 
architecturally interesting parts of Warsaw 
in a novel style. The production of docu- 
mentaries has become extremely diversified; 
with a place for humour and lyricism, for 
social comment and formal experiment, for 
art and reportage. 

The Documentary Film Studios in War- 
saw have now attracted a group of talented 
young directors, like Jan Lomnicki, Jerzy 
Hoffman, Edward Skérzewski, Jerzy Ziar- 
nik, Kazimierz Karabasz and Wladystaw 
Slesicki, graduates from the Lédé Film 
School and the Moscow W.G.I.K. They are 
Working under the supervision of Jerzy 
Bossak, the maker of The Flood, The Ancient 
City of Warsaw and Warsaw ’56. It is these 
young film-makers who have regained the 
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“Poland” was held at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Modern Art 
in New Delhi. In the same 
month there was an exhibition 
of reproductions of Polish 
painting, contemporary draw- 
ings, folk art and photo- 
graphs, held at the town of 
Sonepat. The latter was visited 
by 6,000 people. 

In December 1958, the 
University of Baroda, a city 
which is one of the principal 
centres of art in India, orga- 
nized a three-day exhibition of 
Polish posters. 


PUBLISHING 
FOR THE MILLENNIUM 


As part of the celebrations 
of the thousandth anniversary 
of the Polish State, a number 
of historical publications are 
in preparation. 

A group under the direction 
of Professor Natalia Gqsiorow- 
ska is working on a many- 
volume work “Source Material 
for a History of the Polish 
Working Class’. The first 
volume will appear in 1960. 

“Bavarian Geographer”, the 
first edited source material on 
Polish Silesia, and “Intellec- 
tual and Material Culture at 
the Court of the First Silesian 
Piasts’, demonstrating the 

tion betr Silesia and 
the whole of the Polish State, 
are two works being prepared 
by a group under Professor 
Karol Maleczytski in Wroc- 
taw. 

The Society of the Friends 
of Science is preparing a two- 
volume commemorative work 
on the Millennium. 

Village settlements in the 
Pomorze district and Poland’s 
contacts with the rest of 
Europe in the early period 
are the subject of “A Collec- 
tion of Scandinavian Historical 
Documents”, now being edited 
by Professor Gerard Labuda. 

There is also in preparation 
an “Early-Slavonic Dictionary”, 
and an “Encyclopedia of 
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Slavonic Antiquities”. The 
latter will be 2 comprehensive 
summary of all cvailable in- 
formation on the ancient Slavs. 
A special Committee of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, 
under the chairmanship of 
Professor Tadeusz Manteuffel, 
is responsible for the prepa- 
ration of these two works. 


L'ART POLONAISE 


April, May and June made 
up a period abounding in Po- 
lish cultural events in France. 

In April the Warsaw Opera 
ballet company gave perfor- 
mances in Monte Carlo and in 
the TéGtre des Nations in Pa- 
ris. They presented Tadeusz 
Szeligowski’s “Mazepa”’, as 
well as excerpts from “Pan 
Twardowski” by Ludomir 
Roéézycki, and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Swan Lake”. 

Jan Potocki’s “Parady” was 
presented also in the Tédtre 
des Nations, by the company 
of the Warsaw Dramatyczny 
Theatre. 

An exhibition of Polish 
children’s drawings, organized 
by the Alliance Franco-Polo- 
naise, opened in Poitiers on 
April 4th. On April 9th and 
10th an exhibition illustrating 
the cultural links between 
France and Poland opened in 
Strasbourg. 

On April 18th an exhibition 
of Polish books on art was 
opened in the Sorbonne, 
where, a “Polish Fortnight’ 
was held between April 20th 
and May 4th. During these two 
weeks lectures were given by 
eight Polish professors: Cze- 
staw Bobrowski (economist), 
Stefan Rozmaryn (lawyer), Ju- 
lian Hochfeld (sociologist), 
Aleksander Geysztor (histo- 
rian), Kazimierz Wyka (literary 
critic), and Jerzy Toeplitz 
(film critic). 

During the same period a 
number of Polish films were 
shown, and a piano recital was 
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good name of Polish documentary. Alongside 
them are also the “veterans”, like Tadeus; 
Makarczynhski (The Warsaw Suite, Life Is 
Beautiful) and Ludwik Perski (The Name of 
the Capital is Warsaw) who made their first 
films in 1945-46. 


It was in the documentary studios that 
Andrzej Munk, one of the most interesting 
Polish directors, began his work. His films 
include Eroica, The Stars Must Shine, The 
Railwayman’s Word, One Sunday Morning 
and A Walk in the Old City. It was here 
also that the two gifted graphic artists, tan 
Lenica and Walerian Borowczyk, made thei: 
acquaintance with film-making, later to win 
the Grand Prix at the international experi- 
mental film competition in Brussels (Home) 
and prizes in Venice (Once Upon a Time.. ). 


If is very dangerous to attempt to pass 
a general judgment on the several hundred 
documentary films that have been produced 
since the war. But perhaps one is not far 
from the truth if one says that the best of 
them were made when deep personal enga- 
gement in the vital problems of the nation 
went hand in hand with a highly individual 
approach on the part of the director. The 
Polish documentary is socially committed 
even when it is telling a joke or performing 
an abstract experiment. 


Wanda Wertenstein 


MISCELLANY 
Ossolineum 


In 1817 Jézef Maksymilian Ossolifiski 
founded in Lwéw a library which after- 
wards developed into one of the most im- 
portant editorial institutions in Poland. 
After 1945, Ossolineum was re-established 
and found a new home in Wroclaw — 
the capital of Lower Silesia. In the first 
year of its post-war activity it published 
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14 books; in 1950, 61 books were published 
in a total issue of 980,000 copies. In 1958 
19 books were published, in a total issue 
of about one million copies. This year the 
publication of 240 titles is envisaged, in a 
total imprint of 1,100,000 copies. 

Ossolineum has a long tradition of pub- 
lishing works of scholarship — history of 
literature, history of politics and law, ar- 
theology, education, ethnography, history of 
att, philosophy, history of languages and the 
history of science. It publishes books for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, the universities 
and various other scientific institutions. One 
of its own specialities are series of art 
books, for example The History of Polish 
Painting, The Art of the Southern Slavs 
and The Art of the Slavs, all of which cont- 
ain excellent coloured reproductions. Diaries 
and letters of writers and scientists are 
published in special series. In the “National 
library” series Ossolineum has published 
100 works of Polish and foreign writers, 
each edited with a commentary and short 
biography of the author. The series is 
extremely popular (especially in the schools 
and among students) and the notes are pre- 
pared by outstanding critics of literature. 
Ossolineum is continuing the publication 
of the collected works of Juliusz Stowacki, 
in an edition which was started before the 
war, 16 volumes have now appeared. The 
lth and final volume is to be published 
next year. 


Many historical and political works are 
also published, particularly on Silesia, its 
spony and its long associations with Po- 
and, 

_ Ossolineum also has extensive contacts 
with foreign countries, in many of which 
ils publications have an important place in 
the libraries of centres of learning. It 
maintains permanent contacts with Univer- 
sities. in London and California, with the 
Library of Congress in Washington and with 
centres of Polish culture abroad. 
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given by Regina Smendzian- 
ka tn the Salle Gaveau. 

In June the National Phll- 
harmonic Orchestra visited Pa- 
ris, where it gave concerts 
together with the pianist Wi- 
told Matcuzyzski. 


JEWISH HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
IN CRACOW 


The old Jewish synagogue 
in the Kazimierz district of 
Cracow, the finest monument 
of Jewish architecture in Po- 
land, originally built in the 
Middle Ages. and later recon- 
structed in the Renaissance 
style, is to house a museum 
devoted to the history of Po- 
lish Jewry. 

The old synagogue, which 
like most old buildings in the 
former Cracow ghetto was 
destroyed during the Occupa- 
tion, has been rebuilt with 
funds from the Social Fund 
for the Maintenance of Histo-’ 
rical Buildings. Reconstruc- 
tion nearing completion, has 
brought out the full beauty 
and architectural strength of 
the building. The Historical 
Museum in Cracow, of which 
the Jewish Museum will from 
part, is shortly to organize a 
display of exhibits connected 
with the history of Polish 
Jewry. A second section of the 
Jewish Museum, containing 
materials on the Nazi extermi- 
nation of Jews, will be housed 
in the 18th century, so-called 
Popper's synagogue, also 
known as the Bocian synago- 
gue. In the future the Jewish 
Museum will also take charge 
of the 17th century Jewish 
eemetery where many Craco- 
vian Jewish scholars, philo- 
sophers and writers are buried. 

For the past three years the 
Historical Museum in Cracow 
has been collecting the few 


examples of Polish Judaica 
that escaped destruction du- 
ring the Occupation, In spite 
of difficulties the Museum has 
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recently succeeded in acquir- 
ing a number of valuable 
liturgical objects of worship, 
manuscripts, paintings, etc. 
The Museum will be open to 
the public in 1960. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Polish Philosophical So- 
ciety has elected a new Com- 
mittee. Professor Tadeusz Ko- 
tarbifiski was re-elected Pre- 
sident. Other members of the 
Committee, representing va- 
rious philosophic trends, are 
Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz, Tytus 
Czytewski, Roman Ingarden, 
Narcyz Lubnicki, Adam Schaff 
and Wiladysiaw Tatarkiewicz. 


One of the meetings held 
by the Society this year was 
devoted to the memory of 
Professor Kazimierz Twardow- 
ski (1866-1938). A pupil of Franz 
Brentano, founder of the so- 
called Lwéw school of philo- 
sophy, he exerted an impor- 
tant influence on philosophic 
thought in Poland. 


DEATH OF ETHNOGRAPHER 


The death occurred in April 
of Kazimierz Moszyfiski, emi- 
nent ethnographer and expert 
on Slavonic studies, Professor 
of the Jagiellonian University 
in Cracow. 


For many years Professor 
Moszynski worked on the 
ethnography of the Slavs. The 
fruit of these studies was a 
work in many volumes, The 
Folk Culture of the Slavs. In 
later years Professor Moszyh- 
ski undertook the immense 
task of making an ethnogra- 
phic monograph of the world. 
The fruits of several years 
work on this subject were 
gathered in a study of several 
volumes. Shortly before his 
death the introductory part of 
the work, entitled Man (900 
pages) came off the presses. 
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Attitudes Towards Egalitarianism 


The Theory of Culture and Social Change 
Department of the Polish Academy oj 
Sciences has recently carried out an inquiry 
among Warsaw factory and office workers 
into attitudes towards egalitarianism and 
opinions on certain particular features of 
the social and economic structure in Poland. 
Among those questioned were workers at 
a telephone factory, office-workers in buili- 
ing administration, post-office workers, 
clerks in National Welfare Offices and 
school teachers. 1,530 answers were received, 
32.9 per cent from workers, 20.7 per cent 
from clerks, 20.7 per cent from technical 
personnel and 18.3 per cent from engineers. 
68.4 per cent of the teachers, 55.2 per cent 
of the clerks, 54.2 per cent of the workers 
and only 19.6 per cent of the engineers were 
in favour of more-or-less equal pay for all 
citizens. Against equal pay were 8.9 per cent 
of the workers, 13.2 per cent of the teachers 
and 54.6 per cent of the engineers. These 
answers clearly showed the relation between 
the earnings of particular professional groups 
and their attitude towards the problem of 
wage differentiation. 

The investigation shows that factory 
workers, technical personnel and a particular 
group of the lower-paid intelligentsia 
(teachers, post-office clerks, clerks at Natio- 
nal Welfare Offices) are in favour of egali- 
tarianism. Against are those whose earning 
power is comparatively high. 


Sociology and Religion 


1958 saw a considerable growth of interest 
in the sociology of religion in Poland. The 
society of Atheists and Free-thinkers prep@- 
red plans for research into religious obser- 
vance in this country. Such research 
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already under way in the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Lublin. The Catholic weekly Ty- 
godnik Powszechny (11.1.1959) contained a 
article by the Rev. Andrzej Bardecki. “What 
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Is Polish Catholicism?”, based on inquiries 
made among Catholics in the Cracow area. 
A questionnaire elicited answers from 63 Ca- 
tholic members of the intelligentsia in Cra- 
cow. 

The most interesting feature revealed by 
these inquiries is the existence of a certain 
anti-clericalism among believers. The main 
objection against the clergy is that they have 
no contact with society at lange, they do not 
sufficiently understand the problems of the 
modern man, and they misapply their own 
authority. Artificiality, a gulf between the 
clergy and the laity and a decline into 
mere routine — these are the results. On 
the state of religious observance, the attitude 
of 70 per cent of those who answered the 
questionnaire is pessimistic. Religious ob- 
servance in Poland is “a matter of habit”, 
with little intellectual depth: the practice of 
teligion is often treated on the same level 
as everyday social activity: even a trifle 
may lead to a break with the Church. The 
group of optimists — 30 per cent — stress 
the great number of adherents the Church 
still has, and the strength of the hold of Ca- 
tholic tradition upon them. 


In Memoriam: Lisa Larsen 


“In November 1958 the Overseas Press 
Club in New York saw the opening of an 
exhibition of photographs by Lisa Larsen, 
the first American woman photographer to 
win the title of best photo-reporter of the 
year. The ceremony attracted publishers and 
journalists of the largest American periodi- 
cals and journals, who came to express their 
tecognition of her work. 

The universal and cordial respect that 
was shown on that day to Lisa Larsen meant 
admiration both for her personal charm and 
for an art which was the expression of a 
deep humanity. 

In a crowd of Americans, Poles were the 
only foreigners whom Lisa Larsen greeted 
with particular warmth. It was not without 
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PRACTICAL COURSES 
FOR STUDENTS 


The student periodical Od 
Nowa has initiated an impor- 
tant discussion on the function 
of practical training courses 
for students in their university 
education. The article bas been 
based on 80 questionnaires 
completed by factories which 
have employed students. 


Forty answers state that 
students do not make full use 
of the opportunities offered 
them during their practical 
training courses. If we want to 
find the reason for this, we 
have first to ask exactly how 
the students employed should 
set about becoming familiar 
with practical problems of 
factory work. Here 10 factories 
believe that the students 
should be employed as work- 
ers; seven, that they should 
combine work with partici- 
pation in managerial opera- 
tions; and only two suggest 
that they should simply watch 
the factory at work, without 
taking any direct part in its 


functioning. As Od Nowa 
stresses clearly, the general 
opinion is that their rdéle 


should be active rather than 
passive. As to the length of 
this course of practical train- 
ing, it was found that the 
majority of factories (15 out 
of the 26 which answered this 
question) suggest that it 
should be prolonged from the 
present 4-6 weeks to six 
months in the cases of techni- 
cians, and to 12 months in the 
case of engineers. 


FILM IN JAPAN 


The Polish film, The Ashes 
and The Diamond, an adapt- 
ation of the novel by Jerzy 
Andrzejewski, directed by An- 
drzej Wajda, has been bought 
by a Japanese distribution 
company for a sum of $20,000. 
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GREAT EXHIBITION 
OF FRENCH PAINTING 


May saw the opening in 
Warsaw of an exhibition or- 
ganized by the Paris Museum 
of Modern Art and the Polish 
National Museum. The exhibi- 
tion was a review of French 
painting of the late 19th and 
the 20th centuries including 
works by living artists. Among 
the painters represented are 
Van Gogh, Seurat, Odillon- 
Redon, Toulouse-Lautrec, Ma- 
tisse and Picasso; in all there 
were some 150 works. The 
exhibition was combined with a 
show of contemporary French 
artistic textiles. M. Jean Cas- 
sou, director of the Paris Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, was in 
charge of the exhibition. 


RISING 
NEWSPAPER READERSHIP 


Sales of newspapers in Po- 
land in 1958 increased by 37.8 
million copies (3.1 per cent) 
over the 1957 figure, and that 
of periodicals by 24.7 million 
copies (58 per cent). Total 
newspaper sales in 1958 were 
nearly 1.3 million copies; pe- 
riedicals — 4488 millions co- 
pies. The export of Polish 
newspapers also rose by nearly 
14 million copies, and that 
of periodicals by more than 
0.9 million copies. 

Warsaw reads newspapers 
more voraciously than any 
other region (123 copies per 
head annveally); it is followed 
by the Katowice Voivodship 
(63); the average for the whole 
country is 4. 

The greatest sale of perio- 
dicals in 1958 was in the Ka- 
towice Voivodship (60.5 million 
copies), followed by the City 
and Voivodship of Warsaw 
(56.1 million), the City and 
Voivodship of Wroclaw (41.9 
million), the City and Voivod- 
ship of Poznah (39.6 million) 
and the City and Voivodship 
of Cracow (33.2 million). 
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reason that after her long travels in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America she had chosen 
Poland as the sole subject of the exhibition 
She visited this country several times be 
tween 1955 and 1957 and she won warm 
friendship here — which she reciprocated 
with all her heart. 

Lisa Larsen, a young and charming 
woman, the wife of a well-known TV d- 
rector, wanted very much to visit Poland 
again, but at the opening of her ‘Polish 
exhibition’ she gave us to understand that 
she did not suppose she would ever be able 
to satisfy her desire. She did not ‘want to 
say why. When in January 1959 I took leave 
of her in her flat in Park Avenue, she asked 
me to greet and bid farewell to her Polish 
friends, for she would not be returning to 
Poland again. 

On March 11, 1959, we received the news 
that Lisa Larsen had died in New York, 
of cancer. 

The departure of those who build bridges 
of friendship between nations saddens the 
hearts not only of their fellow-countrymen. 
And so the death of Lisa Larsen, an Ameri- 
can, has caused sadness not only in New 
York, but also in far-away Warsaw.” 


Edmund Osmarczyk in Swiat 


The Twain Shall Meet 


Andrzej Stawar, the Polish literary cti- 
tic, recently added his contribution to 4 
discussion on literature initiated by the 
weekly Nowa Kultura. He points to ‘the fact 
that the opposition between an exclusive 
literature for an intellectual élite and 4 
literature which satisfies the requirements 
of a mass public is in no way new. 

“Citing historical examples may seem 
dull, but it facilitates orientation in those 
controversies in which old cultural problems 
reappear in a new form. One of these is the 
opposition between a learned, exclusive 
literature and a literature for the masses. 
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I want to recall the arguments I have re- 
sorted to in another connexion. Such states 
of affairs can be observed in all periods of 
cultural revolution. In the times of Rej [the 
early Renaissance period in Poland — Ed.] 
the opposition was between those authors 
who could speak and write correct Latin, 
and those who had little or no Latin. Similar 
situations occurred during the Enlighten- 
ment, at the times of Mickiewicz, and in the 
Positivist period — whenever literature was 
winning new circles of uninitiated readers. 
But such ‘undertrained’ readers have always 
been an essential element in intellectual 
movements. And it has always been true 
that literature for the cognoscenti degene- 
rates and dries up whenever it loses contact 
with the world of social emotions.” 

Stawar concludes: 

“T want to emphasize that my point is 
not that literature for the learned schould 
be eliminated. And in addition the conflict 
as I understand it is not as sharp as it seems. 
In important periods of development it has 
been a rule for these two trends — an ex- 
dlusive literature for the cognoscenti, con- 
cerned with the problems of form, and an- 
other for the masses — to meet at the interjec- 
tion point between generations and cultural 
formations. In our own time we have the 
example of Gatczyfski, who combined the 
tlegance of an exclusive poetry (he was 
attacked for aestheticism) with motifs taken 
from street songs, simple lyrical poetry and 
political and social satire, which won him 
avery broad and varied readership. Thus 
opposites can be brought nearer. And in our 
own time we must strive to make the two 
meet on the broad way of socialist art.” 


life and Learning 


As the central and co-ordinating scient- 
ific body in the country, the Polish Academy 
of Sciences has recently drawn up plans 
for the development of résearch in the pe- 
tied 1961-1975. The main point in working 





FROM SLAVONIC PAST 


Remnants of an autoch- 
thonous Slavonic ethnic group, 
the Stowiticy, have been pre- 
served to this day in the 
Szezecin area of Pomerania. 
Work has recently been com- 
pleted on the demarcation of 
a National Park, which has 
an area of 17 square kilome- 
tres, covering the region 
around the lakes of Lebsko, 
Sarbsko and Gardno, including 
the autochtonous village of 
Kluki, where a skansen-type 
museum will be organized. 


MOUNTAINEERS 


At a recent press conference 
in Warsaw the Board of the 
Polish Mountaineering Club 
provided information on their 
plans for the future, 

The most difficult project 
will be the mixed Polish-Swiss 
Himalayan expedition, expec- 
ted to begin in the spring of 
1960 and to last about six 
months. It will be headed by 
Dr Jerzy Hajdukiewicz, who 
recently took part in the Swiss 
Dhaulagiri expedition. This 
year Dhaulagiri was unsuc- 
cessfully attempted by the 
Austrians. 

Ryszard Schramm will lead 
a six month’s expedition to 
the Patagonian Andes in Octo- 
ber this year. 

The first half of June saw 
the start of the Spitzbergen 
expedition, which departed on 
board a Polish Navy ship 
especially leased for the pur- 


pose, 
OUT OF BOUNDS FOR WOMEN 
The Cabinet has recently 


passed a new ruling on the 
employment of women in agri- 
culture and mining. The list 
of jobs for which women are 
no longer eligible has been 
enlarged considerably. It co- 
vers underground work in all 
forms of mining, work as 
tractor drivers, sea fishing and 
lumbering, whether by hand 
or mechanized. 
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HOW MANY CHILDREN? 


The Polish Western Press 
Agency has recently pub- 
lished data on children born 
in the Western Territories 
between 1948 and 1958. When 
supplemented with the appro- 
ximate figures for 1945-7, the 
Gata shows that since 1945 
about 2.4 million children have 
been born in the territories 
regained by Poland after the 
Second World War. 

The census data collected 
by the Central Office of Sta- 
tistics covers the period from 
1948 (203,500 births) to 1957 
(236,000 births), the peak year 
being 1955, with 243,000 births. 

The Agency also quotes part 
of an interview given to pro- 
fessors from Berkeley Univer- 
sity (California) by the Polish 
sociologist, Professor Jézef 
Chatasifiski. Basing his state- 
ment on data collected so far, 
Chatasifiski estimates that by 
1975 the population of the 
Western Territories will have 
risen to 11.5 millions. Of these, 
at least seven million — nearly 
the number of the German po- 
pulation of the region in 1939 — 
will be people who will spend 
the whole of the major part 
of their lives in the Western 
Territories. 


















STAINED GLASS SAVED 


In Warsaw an exhibition has 
been held of Gothic stained 
glass windows found after the 
war and treated in a special 
laboratory at Toru. The 
exhibition covers four groups 
of stained glass windows: one, 
dating from the 13th century, 
from Wioctawek Cathedral and 
from the Pomeranian Museum; 
another from the middle of 
the 14th century, from the 
St Nicolaus’s Church at To- 
run (now destroyed), a third, 
from the Chureh of St Mary 
at Torufi (16th century); and 
another, from the cathedral at 
Cheim (i4th century). 
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out these plans was their relation to th 
economic development of the country during 
the next fifteen years. This was discussej 
by Professor Janusz Groszkowski, Vice-Pre. 
sident of the Academy: 

“Learning must be in the forefront of 
economic and cultural progress, it must paye 
the way for new, more economic solutions, 
It must beat out a path for technical pr- 
gress, and provide the foundation for dis- 
seminating both technical culture and culture 
in general among the population. Science 
cannot fulfil these aims unless the problem 
of planning its development is properly 








solved. Planning of this kind has its own par- | 


ticular requirements, neglect of which in 
previous years led to the partial undermin- 
ing and discrediting, among a certain sec- 
tion of scholars, of the very principles of 
planning itself. One of the chief aims of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences in this field is 
to remove the obstacles standing in the way 
of rational p ing. 

But another aim is of equal, if not 
greater importance. For the first time the 
Polish Academy of Sciences is undertaking 
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on a large scale its statutory obligation to 


plan research and the development of learn- | 


ing not only in its own institutes, but also 
in the research centres belonging to the 


universities, etc., in the institutes run by | 


the Ministries, and in institutes and scien- 


tific societies outside the jurisdiction of | 
official bodies. Thus the Academy is becom- 


ing the main centre laying the foundations 
of Polish scientific policy as regards re- 
search, organization, publishing, internatio- 
nal scientific co-operation and the propa- 
gation of knowledge. . . 

Finally, an equally important feature 
distinguishing the present from the past is 
the project to incorporate both the long- 
term plan for the development of learning 
and certain aspects of the successive five- 
year plans for scientific research, as integral 
parts of the appropriate national economic 
plans.” 
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Book sales 


In 1957 the increased price of paper led 
to a rise in the price of books. This increased 
from an average of 9 zlotys in 1956 to 14.5 
dlotys in 1957, and to 15.5 zlotys in 1958. 

The rise in the average price of books 
had its effect on the buying habits of the 
population. In 1956 total expenditure on 
pooks throughout the country was 549 mil- 
lion zlotys. Although in 1957 this figure rose 
to 736 million zlotys, and in 1958 to 840 
million zlotys, yet in fact the actual number 
of books bought fell slightly. 

The following Table shows the per-capita 
expenditure on books, in 1958, in zlotys, in 
different parts of the country. 


Poland 29.44 
Warsaw 185.74 
Warsaw Voivodship 13.28 
Poznan 76.14 
Lodz 63.34 
Lublin Voivodship 15.39 
Wroclaw 76.98 
Wroclaw Voivodship 17.41 
Katowice Voivodship 31.32 
Cracow 101.65 
Cracow Voivodship 13.75 


The Table shows that there is a very large 

fap between book sales in the large towns 
and those in the provinces. 
It is also interesting to note that in the 
Wroclaw Voivodship, in the Western Terri- 
ries, book sales are higher than in the 
Wivodships of central Poland. 


Meeting of Parliamentarians 


A Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union is to be held in Warsaw in August. 
It will be attended by representatives of 42 
tuntries. The programme of the summer 
tonference was discussed at a session of the 
Council of the Inter-Parliamentary Union at 
Nice in April. The session was attended by 
‘Polish delegation, whose aim, as Stefan 
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GIFT FROM AUSTRIA 


Dr Stephan Verosta, the 
Austrian Ambassador to Po- 
land, has handed over to War- 
saw University 215 books re- 
lating to Austrian literature 
and history, a gift from the 
Austrian Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Of these, 164 — dealing 
with literature — will be given 
to the Warsaw University 
Library; the remainder will go 
to that University’s Institute of 
History. 


12th CENTURY CEMETERY 


The area covered by the old 
castle at Przemysl, which now 
houses the amateur theatre 
Fredreum (named after Alek- 
sander Fredro, the classical 
Polish dramatist) has been the 
site of an interesting archaeo- 
logical discovery. Nine coffins, 
dating probably from the 12th 
century, have been unearthed 
2.2 metres below the ground. 
Two of them, in an excellent 
state of preservation, are made 
of oak, a third seems to have 
been cut out of an oak trunk. 
One of the _ skeletons has 
leather boots reaching above 
the knees, which indicates 
that these are probably the 
graves of knights or warriors. 


NEWSREELS, ETC. 


In 1956 the Documentary 
Film Studios shot 52 newsreels 
and 40 documentaries. The 1958 
total was 163 newsreels, seven 
special scouts’ newsreels and 
nine Army newsreels, a film 
reportage from the harvest 
festival, and 40 documentaries, 
14 of them in colour. 


Apart from the normal two 
newsreels weekly and a num- 
ber of advertising films, some 
20 films are now in prepara- 
tion. Two of them deal with 
the new industrial town of 
Nowa Huta, others with the 
mountain resort of Zakopane, 











Zétkiewski, the Minister of Higher Educa- 
tion said, was to see that politically import- 
ant current problems were chosen for dis- 
cussion at the summer conference. This was 
to counteract the tendency of some members 
of the Union to take up problems of second- 
rate importance. The second aim was to 
carry through resolutions expressing the 
desire of the nations to secure peace and 
to settle disputes by negotiation. 

As a result of the work of several com- 
mittees, it was established that the con- 
ference in Warsaw should discuss the quest- 
ion of security and disarmament, the problem 
of removing obstacles in the way of inter- 
national trade, and also certain problems 
connected with the development of present- 
day parliamentarianism as well as questions 
concerning the education of youth in the 
spirit of peace nad mutual understanding 
between the nations. 

One of speakers at the conference in 
Warsaw will be Professor Kairov from the 
Soviet Union who will discuss the educa- 
tion of youth. Another speaker will be the 
Polish Sejm Deputy Jan Karol Wende, whose 
subject will be disarmament. 

An important problem discussed at the 
conference in Nice was the universality 
of the Union. This organization, although it 
has no executive, can nevertheless make its 
influence felt as a mouthpiece of inter- 
national public opinion, and all the more 
strongly the more national parliaments are 
represented. 
from Zycie Warszawy 
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mountaineering, the city of 
£6dz, sulphur mines and test 
pilots. There is also one grote. 
que about a hero of our time 
and a film joke which is ap 
endeavour to illustrate some 
data from the Statistical Year. 
book. 


HELENA MODRZEJEWSKA 


A number of public events 
and publications have recalled 
to memory the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Hele. 
na Modrzejewska (Helen Mo- 
djeska), a great actress well 
known on the stages of both 
Poland the United States. 

A Modrzejewska_ evening 
has been held in Warsaw, at 
which Wojciech  Brydzifski, 
the oldest Polish actor, recal- 
led how he and Modrzejew- 
ska had acted together sixty- 
five years ago. Warsaw Uni- 
versity Library has also ar- 
ranged an exhibition of pub- 
lications about Modrzejewska. 

A meeting of actors and 
critics will be held in Warsaw 
in the autumn, and a special 
number of Pamietnik Teatral- 
ny (Theatrical Memoirs) will 
be devoted to Modrzejewska. 
The PIW (State Publishing In- 
stitute) recently published a 
commemorative album on the 
great actress, while later this 
year a monograph on Modrze- 
jewska by Jézef Szczublewski 
is to be published, as well as 
a collection of the actress’ 
letters. 
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Embattled Radical 


Tadeusz Zelenski (Boy). By Andrzej 
Stawar. PIW. Warszawa, 1958. 


369 pp. 


Translator, poet, critic and jour- 
nalist, Tadeusz Zelenski (1874-1941) 
was one of the most .influential 
figures in the intellectual life of 
Poland in the twenty years between 
the wars. Andrzej Stawar set himself 
the task of analysing the guiding 
principles of his activity and of 
discovering the direction in which he 
sought to lead the Polish mind. It 
is Zelefski’s career as a translator 
and as a journalist concerned with 
social questions that offers an answer 
to these problems. He translated into 
Polish over a hundred classics of 
French literature. His choice of 
authors and the criteria of his se- 
lection are revealing. The intellectual 
inclination of this ‘library’ was de- 
termined by the concepts. of 
the Encyclopaedists, whereas other 
writers sought to make known the 
application and consequences of 
thought in the period of the 
Enlightenment. This was a vital con- 
ception, of propagating rational and 
realistic modes of thinking; it brought 
Zelefiski. into conflict with the 
prevailing trends of Polish literature 
and culture, established in the nine- 
teenth century by the victory of Ro- 
mantic influences on the whole 


hostile to rationalism. For a short 
period in the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth 


century realistic con- 





ceptions prevailed, but they gave 
way in Poland, as in some other 
European countries, to a reaction in 
favour of mysticism. In combatting 
this tendency Zelenski’s translations 
played a unique part in giving the 
ideas of the rationalists wider ‘cur- 
rency and encouraging intellectual 
and artistic constructiveness. We can 
clearly perceive also another and 
allied motive in his translations: the 
popularization and strengthening of 
the radical middle-class and plebeian 
trend evident in French literature. 
In a country like Poland where 
feudal survivals were still to be 
found as late as 1944, this conception 
reveals clearly the position adopted 
by Zelenski. 

Zelenski’s intellectual standpoint 
involved him in a series of dis- 
cussions and controversies during the 
period between the wars, which 
went far beyond the field of aesthe- 
tics. Of immense importance here 
was the campaign he undertook in 
the press to influence the reform 
planned for the family and criminal 
codes. The time of these contro- 
versies, the late twenties and the 
early thirties, coincided with diffi- 
culties arising in Poland out of the 
march of political events and the 
peculiar social structure of the 
country. Poland was a capitalist state, 
but with a low level of capital 
investment, with an agrarian popu- 
lation of which eight millions were 
superfluous to the needs of pro- 











duction. Pilsudski’s coup in 1926 
brought about a period of reaction in 
political and social policy. In under- 
taking a campaign for social reform 
Zelenski began from the point of 
view of the country’s demographic 
position. He demanded the abolition 
or easing of the penalties for induced 
abortion and pleaded for the ex- 
tension of sex education. Similarly he 
asked for the _ secularization of 
marriage and the granting of equal 
Tights to women. These were not 
revolutionary demands, for many of 
them had already been granted in 
some Western European countries. 
Zelenski’s campaign did not however 
achieve its ends. Opposition was 
encountered from the Catholic clergy, 
who bitterly fought his plans, while 
the State authorities feared to put 
them into practice out of deference 
to the pressure of the Church. 


Though this campaign was a 
failure, it illustrated both the situa- 
tion and the aspirations of the liberal 
intelligentsia, of whom Zelefiski was 
a distinguished representative. On 
the one hand this campaign showed 
clearly the impotence of the intelli- 
gentsia in the face of the clergy and 
of a State which was moving towards 
fascism, while on the other it reveal- 
ed the declared opposition of the 
intelligentsia to the political and so- 
cial reaction which was then in 
progress. As a product of a traditio- 
nal liberal education Zelenski avoided 
the cardinal question of the consti- 
tutional system and frequently reve- 
aled a lack of understanding of the 
essence of the problems involved in 
the political and social struggles of 
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the time. Zelenski’s importance lies 

principally in the fact that the high 

quality of his writings almost inya- 

riably served to promote the cause 

of laicization, equal rights, tolera- 

tion and universal education. “Cen- 

tral to Zelenski’s thought is the con- 

viction that the world of culture and” 
artistic expression is open to all and 
not only to the few, that it is” 
necessary to make it known to the 
mass of humanity, without going to 
deeply into the question of ‘their 

preparation, in the faith that the — 
creative elements of culture will 
triumph over the inertia inherited 
from centuries of darkness.” 


Andrzej Stawar’s monograph 
illustrates the important part played 
by Zelenski in Polish intellectual life. 
In effect, however, Zelefiski is only 
in part the hero of this book, because 
the author has examined equally 
closely the genesis and development 
of these literary and _ intellectual 
trends. He perceives a connection 
between the cultural life of the 
country and its social and political 
condition and devotes considerable 
attention to the connection between 
Polish literature and culture and the 
culture of other Europan countries. 
The fact that the book was higiily 
praised by critics here and awarded 
a prize by the literary weekly Nowa 
Kultura is some additional indication 
that Stawar’s work is an excellent 
source of information for the study 
and understanding of Polish intel- 
lectual history in the first half of the 
twentieth century. 





Jan Gorski 








photo: Adam Smietatski 
The Silesian town of Opole — often called ‘the Venice of Silesia’. 


Walbrzych is usually veiled in smoke. —> 
(photo: Stefan Arczynski) 
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The Whole and the Part 


Mdnostka i nieskoticzonosé. Wolnosé 
i antynomia wolnosci w filozofii 
| Spinozy (The Individual and Eter- 
nity—Freedom and the Conflict 
with Freedom in the Philosophy 
of Spinoza]. By Leszek Kolakow- 
ki. PWN. Warszawa, 1958. 630 pp. 


Kolakowski finds the key to Spi- 
a’s thought in the problem of the 
egration of Man in the world and 
the same time the confirmation of 
| individual existence; in other 
fds, of the whole and the part. 
s emancipation of philosophic 

ting from all authority, brought 
ut in the modern epoch princi- 

y by Descartes, found its expres- 
f in Spinoza in the identification 

God, Nature and Substance, lea- 

‘him to the rejection of all kinds 
feligious dogma. 

fhe author’s conclusion is that 

philosophy of Spinoza is the 

ice of the liberation of Man and 
e hment of his autonomy”. 

‘first part of his work is conse- 

tly set out under the following 

lings: Emancipation from Reve- 

a, Emancipation from God, and 

pation from Immortality. Ac- 
ingly he first describes Spinoza’s 
of knowledge and then his 
le ty and theory of immortality. 

Spinoza’s theory of know- 

@ depends upon his ontology, the 

lor is unable to describe it fully 

lis first chapter, but returns to 
m the fourth. 

m the second part of the book 
to analyze the moral 
)political views of Spinoza. This 
f Outline of the book’s contents 
® little impression of the depth 


of learning it displays. Diverse intel- 
lectual concepts are interwoven one 
with another, giving the work an ex- 
treme subtlety. 

Although Kotlakowski is not con- 
cerned with the origins of Spinoza’s 
philosophy or its evolution, he ne- 
vertheless has occasion to describe its 
relation to Arab and Hebrew thought 
and to the philosophy of Descartes 
and his school. Through an examina- 
tion of these diverse influences he 
explains the initially illusive chara- 
cter of Spinoza’s thought, attributing 
it to the interaction of rational and 
a-rational sources of inspiration. 

To Descartes Spinoza owed the 
idea, that by the definition of an ob- 
ject it is possible in certain circums- 
tances to make sure of its existence. 
But this finally brought him to the 
conclusion that real knowledge is ana- 
lytical knowledge, knowledge of the 
idea of the Object, that is, its De- 
finition; that the order of objects 
and the order of ideas are identical 
with each other; and that real 
knowledge is final knowledge, unre- 
lated to Time, but related rather to 
Eternity. The transition from logic 
to ontology however caused Spinoza 
to attempt the construcion of a de- 
ductive system. 

In the author’s opinion Spinoza’s 
rationalism developed into a plan of 
restoring Man’s loyalty to his own 
reason, a plan of campaign for free- 
dom of thought, toleration and moral 
progress. It made Spinoza a reformer 
seeking a moral life quite indepen- 
dent of all religious content, Though 
it led equally to a fallacious cult of 
reason independent of control by ex- 
perience, his principle that fidelity to 
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one’s own reason, intellectual inde- 
pendence, sustains the dignity and 
integrity of Man, retained a lasting 
validity for him. 

The author’s analysis of Spinoza’s 
ontological views reveals that Spino- 
za’s philosophy is also “the recogni- 
tion that Man belongs entirely to 
Nature”. He examines closely the se- 
ries of issues connected with the con- 
ception of Substance and its attribu- 
tes, the relation of fixed matter to 
expanding and thinking Substance, 
and comes to the conclusion that both 
the multiplicity of objects in relation 
to the unit of Substance and the de- 
tachment of individual self-know- 
ledge are unintelligible. As is the de- 
tachment of a particular idea in the 
face of the indivisibility of thinking 
Substance. Spinoza completely failed 
to explain how an infinite and immu- 
table Substance modifies its exis- 
tence in particular objects. There is 
therefore a deeply-rooted contradic- 
tion in his philosophy. 

In the light of the author’s ana- 
lysis it appears that Spinoza’s philo- 
sophy is not fatalist, because Nature 
does not depend upon an arbitrary 
external control. It is not pantheist, 
because thought does not animate 
Matter. It is not Materialism, because 
the world as a logical stucture, as 
a compound chain of logical develo- 
pment, does not submit itself to redu- 
ction into a materialist plan. Spino- 
za’s philosophy is the liberation of 
Man through the restoration of the 
natural unity of human existence 
within the framework of the general 
interconnection of the Cosmos. The 
immortality of Man is not the unin- 
terrupted existence of the Soul — 
for that, like the body, has a limited 
existence in time and dies with it. 
But since the idea of the body, like 
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every idea, is immortal in its unity 
with thinking Nature, Man can jy 
his finite life be certain of his eter. 
nity and immortality, thanks only 
the understanding of his unity with 
divine Nature. The fear of death loses 
all foundation and the virtuous life 
can make its appearance in all its 
disinterestedness. Spinoza’s philoso. 
phy frees Man from a transient exi- 
stence and from religion. It unites 
Men in a common love for Nature 
and in this resides its essential mo- 
ral function. 


The establishment of Man’s inde- 
pendence is equally clear in the mo- 
ral views of Spinoza. For Spinoza 
the greatest good is knowledge and 
by this he means knowledge of God- 
Nature. Knowledge of God is the 
greatest happiness and the highest 
virtue. In the author’s opinion this 
ethical rationalism of Spinoza si- 
milarly conceals in itself an internal 
contradiction, because in order to 
know God, Man must care for the 
preservation of his own existence and 
value his life as life — though simul- 
taneously despising worldly goods, 
for they hinder his attainment of 
that knowledge. These ascetic and 
worldly trends in his thought Spinoza 
tried to reconcile by toleration of the 
moderate pleasures of life, but the in- 
flexible commandment of his ethics 
nevertheless remains the effort of 
Man to achieve unity with Nature by 


complete abstinence from emotion. | 


This moral stoicism of Spinoza is 
likewise in conflict with his comcep- 
tion of Man, because Spinoza appears 
to suppose that Man can by an effort 
of will control his own behaviour. 


Spinoza’s ethical rationalism has 
an individualist character. His only 
criterion is the individual, relying 
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upon his own resources and respon- 
sible only for himself, though Spinoza 
had no very high opinion of human 
nature. In opposition to the blind 
egoism which Hobbes assumes in his 
moral doctrines, Spinoza erected 
a theory of conscious egoism. He did 
not think that the individual’s de- 
sire for his own advantage could hin- 
der the harmonious coexistence of 
mankind. He believed in the possibi- 
lity of social progress in conditions 
conducive to the maintenance of so- 
cial order and mutual toleration. For 
this reason he considered the State 
to be a natural necessity. In this res- 
pect Spinoza was also a believer in 
Democracy as the government of an 
enlightened élite, protecting the in- 
terests of the people and capable of 
upholding political freedom. 

Because it was necessary in the 
interests of the State’s authority 
that the clergy should not interfere 
in the affairs of government, Spinoza 
applied the principle of toleration 
only to the individual and not to the 
churches. The dilemma of religions 
and political freedom led Spinoza to 


| develop a universal religion, depri- 


ved of all dogmatic content and con- 
faining only the basic moral truths. 
Only a religion of this kind could 
unite all members of the community. 
This conception of a universal reli- 
gion was in its turn not without its 
internal contradiction, because such 
a religion would have one validity 
in its subjective interpretation for the 
tilightened individual, and another 
for the mass of mankind. The author 
is indeed correct in his assertion that 
this universal religion is in its way 
i useful device for solving the pro- 
blem created by Spinoza’s vacillation 
between the principles of authoritar- 
lan government on the one hand and 
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the principles of political liberation 
on the other. 

The duality in Spinoza’s political 
thought is ascribed by Kolakowski to 
the influence upon him of a certain 
duality in the climate of social opin- 
ion, containing republican and bour- 
geois elements with a rationalist out- 
look and petty bourgeois sectarian 
elements hostile to the established 
religion and seeking satisfaction of 
their yearnings in the tradition of 
mysticism. The conflict between these 
two trends of thought led both in 
metaphysics and politics to a conflict 
of freedom, which explains the title 
of this book. There is, first, the 
conflict between the unattainable 
freedom of personal action and the 
attainable freedom of thought attain- 
able freedom of thought. Second, 
the conflict between the elimination 
of an emotional relation to the 
world and the acquisition of the 
ability to order one’s life by 
reason. Third, the conflict between 
the natural desire for that which 
serves one’s own interests and the ab- 
sence of knowledge of what that 
is. And, finally, the conflict between 
political emancipation and intellectual 
emancipation. In Kolakowski’s opi- 
nion Spinoza’s philosophy does not 
contain resolutions of these collisions. 

Spinoza’s philosophy developed 
from the experience of a constant 
conflict between the finite nature of 
individual existence and the infinite, 
eternal character of Nature, which 
for the individual appears in the 
form of his own unrealized essence. 
The individual can resolve this con- 
flict only through his own intellectual 
effort, which can be called Love, 
thanks to which alone the attainment 
of freedom and victory over death 
becomes possible. Such a solution of 
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this conflict may seem a fiction but 
it remains nevertheless, in the auth- 
ors opinion, one of the most attra- 
ctive of fictions, with which the long 
tradition of philosophy has fertilized 
the human mind. The author conclu- 
des his analysis with the observation 
that “philosophy, in the course of its 
long existence, is the eternal seed 
which flourishes in the field of 
failure”. 


Kolakowski’s work is not easy 
reading. It is written in its own phi- 
losophic language. It requires not 
only a knowledge of the historical 
development of philosophic problems, 
but also a corresponding knowledge 
of Spinoza’s work. It is not enough 
merely to read this book carefully. 
It requires reflection, but the effort 
cannot be anything but rewarding. 
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Although Kolakowski’s work contains 
rather too much exegesis, as the ay. 
thor himself admits, its contents ne. 
vertheless assist the reader to obtain 
a better understanding of the difficult 
and contradictory philosophic system 
of Spinoza. It also contains an excel- 
lent last chapter, which gives a short 
historical account of the reception of 
Spinoza’s philosophy; this in itself 
would merit a separate, more com- 
prehensive study. 

The publication of Koltakowski's 
work is undoubtedly an important 
event in Polish philosophic writing. 
We can only regret that it lacks 
foreign-language summaries, which 
would aliow the non-Polish reader to 
acquaint himself with the author's 
contribution to the subject. 


Ludwik Chmaj 


Monopolies and Monopolists 


Polska 1918-1939. Niektére zagadnie- 
nia kapitalizmu monopolistycznego 
[Poland 1918-1939: Some Aspects 
of Monopoly Capitalism]. By Ry- 
szard Gradowski. KiW. Warsza- 
wa, 1959. 260 pp. 


This recently published work of 
Ryszard Gradowski has no pre- 
tensions to being a full analysis of 
the specific nature and trends of 
capitalism in Poland between the 
wars. It rather throws light on cer- 
tain selected topics for which stati- 
stical source material exists, drawing 
also upon the writings and speeches 
of economists and leading politicians 
of the time. The main subjects of 
discussion are the concentration of 
production and the linking of 





industries in the inter-war period, 
finance capital and especially State 
and foreign capital in Poland, and 
the position of Poland in the world 
money market. 

The process of centralization and 
concentration in the inter-war years 
made progress in spite of the fact 
that in many branches — for 
example, the textile industry — there 
was a substantial increase in the 
number of small and very small 
undertakings in certain years. The 
author provides statistical evidence 
of the high degree of concentration 
in production and the centralization 
of capital, especially in the basic 
sectors of industry: coal mining, the 
steel industry and chemicals. In 1937 
over 39 per cent of the total labour 
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force was employed by less than one 
per cent of the industrial under- 
takings producing goods for the 
market employing 500 or more 
workers. On the other = hand, 
establishments employing up to 19 
workers, 80.9 per cent of the total 
number of undertakings, employed 
only 13.4 per cent of the labour force. 
The centralization of capital provides 
a similar picture. Out of a total of 
1,058 companies in 1935, 470 — with 
acapital of over one million zlotys — 
controlled almost 92 per cent of the 
capital invested. 

When Poland obtained her inde- 
pendence in 1918 the country found 
itself in a very difficult situation, 
with which the propertied classes and 
governing circles could find no 
means of coping. Throughout the 
inter-war period industrial and agri- 
cultural production failed to regain 
its pre-war level. In the first few 
years the basic method of accumu- 
lating capital for industrial recon- 
struction involved a frenetic infla- 
tion — more accurately speaking, 
a super-inflation. This rapidly re- 
duced the real wages of the working 
dass. The indices provided by the 
author on the basis of figures in the 
works of economists well known 
before the war, Edward Taylor, 
Tadeusz Szturm de Sztrem and 
thers, reveal a steady reduction of 
Wage levels up to 1923. In certain 
fields real wages fell to 50 per cent 
of the pre-1914 level. The profits of 
inflation were the principal source 
of income of the treasury; according 
the estimates of Stefan Starzynski 
they amounted in the years 1918-1923 
736 million dollars which, together 
With internal loans, produced a total 
£868 million dollars. From this sum 
Wer 100 million dollars was expended 
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in the form of assistance from the 
treasury to monopolies, especially 
in the industrial sector. These credits 
arising out-of the inflation mecha- 
nism were in reality gifts; which 
were not returned. Thanks to the 
tide of inflation a fairly high level 
of industrial production was obtained 
in 1923, reaching nearly 80 per cent 
of the pre-war level. The stabilization 
of the currency in 1924 revealed the 
whole weakness of the country’s eco- 
nomy. Immediately there appeared 
all those features of economic crisis 
which with greater or lesser force 
several times shook the economic 
foundations of the country in the 
course of the next twenty years. 
Particularly severe were the effects 
of the crisis in the years 1929-1933. 

The accentuated tendency towards 
concentration in the form of syndi- 
cates, cartels and various forms of 
economic amalgamation is a cha- 
racteristic of these two decades, and 
in particular of the period after the 
coup d’état of May 1926, when the 
policy of the Government consciously 
accelerated this process. Between 
1924 and 1926, 48 cartel associations 
were set up; in the period 1926-1929 
the figure was 105. Moreover, in this 
period Poland entered into member- 
ship of 42 international cartels. In the 
years of crisis, from 1930 to 1934, the 
the average annual increase in the 
number of cartels was 60. All the 
basic branches of industry were 
caught in the embrace of the eco- 
nomically powerful monopolies, which 
were under the control of foreign 
capital strongly entrenched in the 
largest industries. In over 400 com- 
panies possessing 64 per cent of the 
invested capital, foreign entre- 
preneurs held the vast majority of 
both shares and capital. In 1933, 











84 per cent of the capital of the oil 
industry was in foreign hands; in 
mining and steel works — 77 per 
cent, in power stations — 75.4 per 
cent, in chemicals — 41.6 per cent, 
and 28.8 per cent in metallurgy. In 
this connection one must remember 
that the share of foreign capital in 
Polish industry cannot always be 
ascertained and presented in hard 
figures. 


It should be pointed out that 
under cover of the sale of goods 
below their proper price to their own 
shareholders, the foreign industria- 
lists with capital in Polish industry 
surreptitiously transferred profits 
abroad. A contrary process is re- 
vealed in the purchase of raw ma- 
terials at unfavourable prices from 
associated undertakings abroad. 


The part played by foreign loans 
and capital in Poland in the inter- 
war period is illustrated by the 
following figures: in the years 1924- 
1937 foreign credits flowed into 
Poland to the extent of 3.2 milliard 
zlotys, but the movement in the 
opposite direction in the form of 
repayment of debts was 1.9 milliard 
zlotys, and in the form of interest 
and dividends 3.7 milliard. In this 
period therefore the net loss to 
Poland in favour of the foreigner 
was 2.5 milliard zlotys. 


It must be emphasized that the 
vast majority of the loans raised 
abroad were essentially uneconomic. 
Of the total State Foreign Debt, which 
on October 1, 1938 amounted to 
2,515 million zlotys, only about 
400 million can be described as loans 
raised for an economic purpose. 


Between 1924 and 1937 Polish 
undertakings and banks in fact 
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received 754 million lotys from 
abroad. Only a very small proportion 
of this sum was devoted to new 
investment. The overwhelming 
majority of financial operations were 
devoted to bringing under foreign 
control the most important existing 
undertakings in the decisive sectors 
of the economy. 


Because of the weakness of pri- 
vate banks an important rile was 
Played by State finance: the issuing 
bank, State banks, various Treasury 
funds, the Polish Savings Bank 
and assurance associations. Long- 
term credit in Poland depended upon 
the State. The State banks and insti- 
tutions were responsible for about 
75 per cent of the credits granted and 
for over 80 per cent of the invest- 
ments. Not only in the period of 
inflation, but also in the later years, 
subsidies, assistance, grants, loans at 
low rates of interest and financial 
aid to private, municipal and state 
undertakings constituted an impor- 
tant item in the national budget. 


Poland’s réle in the inter-war 
period was that of a source of agri- 
cultural produce and raw materials 
for the highly developed capitalist 
countries. In many years, raw mate- 
rials and semi-finished goods con- 
stituted almost a half of her total 
exports, while finished goods made 
up less than 25 per cent of the 
export turnover. Throughout the 
whole period the condition of foreign 
trade remained much the same and 
towards its close it was even more 
unfavourable. 

The movement of prices, acting to 
the disadvantage of countries pro- 
ducing foodstuffs and raw materials, 


resulted in ever more unfavourable | 


terms of trade. The need to increase 
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exports in these conditions in order 
to secure essential imports and to pay 
debts and interest on debts amounted 
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to nothing more than a compulsory 
sale — at bargain prices. 
S. K. 


Good Information 


The Britannica Book of the Year, 
1959, contains on pages 403-4 a brief 
entry on Poland, over the signature 
K.M.S. 

This informative piece should be 
held up as an example of how an 
encyclopedic item of this sort should 
be written. It is concise, lively and 
to the point. It rightly concentrates 
on the most important issues of both 
the home and foreign policy of Po- 
land. 

The subject matter is divided into 
five parts: History, Home Politics, 
the Rapacki Plan, Poland and Ger- 
many, Poland and the Socialist Camp. 

In the historical section the author 
provides a bird’s-eye-view of the 
most important events of 1958, 
striking on the whole a _ happy 
balance between facts and their 
significance. 


It is worth adding here that the 
ttanslation of the post-war idiomatic 
erm emigracja wewnetrzna as “emi- 
gation of the interrior” is misleading. 
Perhaps “internal emigration” would 
be closer? 

In discussing home affairs the 
wthor mentions the 11th and 12th 
plenary sessions of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United 
Workers Party and devotes some 
tmment to the composition of the 
Central Committee. 

The next two sections are devoted 
foreign relations. The ideas under- 
ying the Rapacki Plan are adequa- 
lly explained. There is also a quote 


from the late John Foster Dulles 
formulating the two Western objec- 
tions. Rapacki’s reply given in No- 
vember at a press conference in 
Warsaw (Polish Perspectives carried 
Rapacki’s statement in extenso), con- 
tains the suggestion that his proposal 
“could in no way harm the cause 
of German reunification”. 


The next part of the article deals 
with Polish-German relations and 
provides a number of useful figures 
on the vital issue here — that of 
the Western Territories. We are also 
reminded of the occasion when at 
a meeting of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Bundestag, Carlo 
Schmid, a western Social Democratic 
leader, declared himself for an imme- 
diate exchange of ambassadors be- 
tween the German Federal Republic 
and Poland; Theodor Oberlinder, 
a member of the Federal Government, 
then called this proposal “a crime 
not only against Germany, but also 
against Europe”. 

This remark is a fair sample of 
the political joggling that is conti- 
nuously going on in Western Ger- 
many. And it is significant that in 
discussing the sphere of relations 
between Poland and the Socialist 
countries, the author of the article 
should give an excerpt from an 
equally strong statement signed by 
Ulbricht, Gomutka and Cyrankiewicz, 
bearing on this matter: 

“The Western Powers evade the 
confirmation of their obligations in 
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respéct of the Polish-German frontier 
on the Oder. and Lausitzer: Neisse and 
fail to recognize it. This encourages 
and assists the militarist and revenge 
forces in Western Germany and 
cannot be reconciled with the se- 


curity demands of our nations or 
with peace in Europe.” 


_ There is a lack of reliable statisti- 
cal data concerning national mino- 
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rities, but the figures quoted, cer. 
tainly in the case of the Ukrainians 
the Byelorussians and the Germans, 
seem to be excessive. 

Perhaps the article’s comprehen. 
siveness would gain by the inclusion 
of more information on the Polish 
economy in general and foreign trade 
in particular. A brief section on 
cultural affairs would also have been 
of interest. 

C, J.K. 
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LITERATURE 


STANISLAW GROCHOWIAK: Lament- 
nice [The Dirge Singers]. PAX. Warsza- 
wa, 1958. 174 pp. $0.85 

A volume of stories by one of the 
most talented poets and prose writers of 
the younger generation in this country. 
His stories reveal a poetic vision of 
the world, and an attitude towards life 
influenced by Kafka, Faulkner and the 
surrealists. The stories cover events from 
the First and Second World Wars and also 
problems of morals and customs set both 
in the past and the contemporary world. 


STANISLAW LEM: Sledztwo [The In- 
vestigation]. MON. Warszawa, 1959. 211 pp. 
$0.40 

The author of several books of science 
fiction and one full-length novel about 


LITERARY 


ANNA KASPROWICZ-JAROCKA (ed.): 
Poeta i mitogé [The Poet and Love]. PIW. 
Warszawa, 1958. 324 pp. $0.60 

Letters exchanged by the poet Jan 
Kasprowicz and his fiancée and wife, 
Jadwiga Gassowska, who later became 
the wife of the writer Stanislaw Przyby- 
szewski. The volume includes biographical 
notes and fragments of Kasprowicz’s 
poems dating from the periods in question. 
Much interesting light is shed both on 
the biography of the poet and on the 
social background of the early years of 
this century. The editor is the daughter 
of the poet. 


TADEUSZ PACEWICZ: Mickiewicz na 
seenach polskich [Mickiewicz’s Works on 
the Polish Stage]. Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 
159. 85 pp. Cloth. $2.05 

This is the first volume in a series, 
prepared by the Department of the His- 
tory and Theory of Theatrical Art at 


the Nazi occupation, a medical man by 
training, Lem has now written an intel- 
lectual-metaphysical thriller. The sensa- 
tional plot merely serves as an opportu- 
nity for confronting the reader with the 
difficult problem of human cognition. 


HANNA MALEWSKA: Opowiegé o sied- 
miu medrcach [The Story of Seven Sages}. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 316 pp. $0.85 

A historical novel set in Greece, Asia 
Minor and Libya in the 7th and 6th cen- 
turies B.C. The author, whose reputation 
in based both on the thoroughness of 
her historical knowledge and her ability 
as a writer, traces the beginnings of those 
elements of Greek thought and morality 
which are later to be found in the 
Christian world and in contemporary cul- 
ture. 


STUDIES 


in Poland. Similar studies on the staging 
of Stowacki’s dramas and Fredro’s come- 
dies are in preparation. The present volu- 
me lists the best productions of Mickie- 
wicz’s works and carries ample illustra- 
tive material. It is in some ways an 
admirable companion volume to Tadeusz 
Sivert’s Mickiewicz na scenie (Mickiewicz 
on the Stage), published in 1957. 


TADEUSZ SINKO: Zarys historii lite- 
ratury greckiej [An Outline of the History 
of Greek Literature]. Vol. 1 — Archaic and 
Classical Literature, 8th-6th centuries B.C. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 944 pp. $5.25 

The nestor of Folish classical scholars, 
in the years 1931-54 Sinko produced a 
six-volume study, Literatura grecka (Greek 
Literature) which is a comprehensive 
account of Greek literature from the $th 
century B.C. to the 8th century A.D. The 
present work is shorter and better suited 
for university students; at the same time 


the State Institute of Art, which is to it incorporates the latest discoveries, 
cover the history of stage production research, interpretations, etc. 
HISTORY 


HENRYK BARYCZ: Studia i szkice 
i przesztosci Uniwersytetu Krakowskiego 
[Studies in the History of Cracow Univer- 
tity]. Wydawnictwo Literackie. Krakéw, 
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1958. 412 pp. $1.60 

These studies in the history of the 
oldest Polish university, founded in 1364 
by King Kazimierz the Great, are a result 
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of many years’ research by the author, 
himself Professor of the History of Science 
and Education in the University and Dean 
of the Faculty of Philosophy. Cracow 
University, usually referred to as the 
Jagiellonian University in Cracow, has 
often played an important role in parti- 
cularly difficult periods of Polish national 
and political life. Professor Barycz’s book 
describes the beginnings of the University, 
its individual character, different from 
that of typical European universities, and 
then concentrates on momentous events 
in its six hundred years of history, for 
example: the conflict with the Jesuits 
(which went on for two hundred years); 
the University’s position during the war 
with Sweden in the 17th century (and the 
temporary Swedish occupation of a large 
part of Poland); the struggle against Ger- 
manization in the 19th century; and the 
Nazi occupation, when the university was 
devastated and many professors put in 
concentration camps. 


EMIL KIPA: Studia i szkice historycz- 
ne [Historical Studies and Essays]. Ossoli- 
neum. Wroclaw, 1959. 217 pp. $1.60 

Kipa (1886-1958) was a Polish historian 
who specialized in the period covering 
the last decades of the 18th and the begin- 
ning of the 19th centuries. The book 
includes studies on the period preceding 
the Koéciuszko Insurrection, on the war 
of 1808, on Szymon Askenazy, great Po- 
lish historian whose disciple Kipa was, 
and on the history of freemasonry, The 
volumne includes a list of Kippa‘s works. 


BERNARD MARK: Walka i zagtada war- 
szawskiego getta [The Warsaw Ghetto, Its 


ART 


ZDZISEAW KEPINSKI: Artur Nacht- 
Samborski, Published by Przegiqd Arty- 
styczny for the State Institute of Art. 
Warszawa, 1958. 16 pp. 31 plates. $0.40 


ZDZISLAW KEPINSKI: Wactaw Taran- 
czewski, Published by Przeglad Artystycz- 
ny for the State Institute of Art. Warsaw, 
1958. 16 pp. 32 plates. $0.40 


MIECZYSEAW POREBSKI: Maria Jare- 
ma, Published by Przeglad Artystyczny 
for the State Institute of Art. Warszawa, 
1958. 16 pp. 31 plates. $0.40 
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Struggle and Destruction]. MON. Warg:. 
wa, 1959. 508 pp. $1.20 ‘ 

A close outline of the fight of the 
Jewish Militia and other organizations 
with which it co-operated, during the War. 
saw Ghetto rising which began on April jy, 
1943, Based on many carefully-examined 
documents and verbal information, mp. 
troductory chapters describe the situation 
of those who lived in the Ghetto. The 
description of the fighting proper includes 
considerable information on the help given 
to the insurgents by Polish military orga- 
nizations, the People’s Army and the 
Home Army. Finally, there is information 
on the influence the rising had on life 
in the extermination camps, such as that 
at Treblinka, in other ghettoes and among 
the partisan troops. 


Pomorze §sredniowieczne [Pomerania in 
the Middle Ages]. Edited by G. Labuda. 
KiW. Warszawa, 1958. 528 pp. Cloth. $1.% 

This is the first of a three-volume 
publication on the history of Pomerania 
(to be completed in 1960). It covers the 
history of Polish Pomerania in detail 
from the early Middle Ages to the iéth 
century. Among its ten studies perhaps 
the more important are those on the 
rise and fall of Wolin, the largest town 
and international port in the Western 
Slavonic region in the 9th-1lth centuries; 
on social and economic issues in the hi- 
story of Gdafisk; on the material culture 
of the Prussians and the causes of the 
complete extinction of this old Baltic 
tribe; on the war with the Teutonic 
Order and the struggle for a complete 
reunification of Pomerania with Poland; 
and on social issues in the times of 
Copernicus as reflected in his writings. 


The first three volumes of a series 
which sets out to popularize contempo- 
rary Polish painting, sculpture and applied 
art. Each volume consists of a short 
critical introduction, biographical infor- 
mation, a list of reproductions with data 
on the originals, and a small album of 
reproductions, both black-and-white and 
in colour. There are parallel texts in 
Polish, English and French. 

The three artists to whose work the 
present volumes are devoted represent 
different trends in art. Maria Jarems 
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(1908-1958) belonged to the avant-garde 
‘Cracow group” and specialized in experi- 
mental sculpture and painting, clearly 
abstract in character. Artur Nacht-Sam- 
porski (b. 1898) has spent much of his 


life in Paris, and his works show post- 
impressionist influences. Wacltaw Taran- 
ezewski (b. 1903) is a painter whose 
work combines realist and abstract 
tendencies. He is noted for his murals. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STANISLAW BATAWIA: Proces spo- 
leeznego wykolejania sie nieletnich prze- 
stepc6w [The Process of Social Derail- 
ment of Juvenile Delinquents]. PWN, 
Warszawa, 1958. 335 pp. $1.65 

A discussion of the results of research 
carried out among juvenile delinquents 
in E6dzZ (a group of 50 juveniles in 
1949-50) and Warsaw (a group of 100 
juvenilles in 1951-52). The study is based 
on information obtained chiefly by means 
of questionnaires, social surveys and court 
proceedings. A summary in English. 


EUGENIUSZ DABROWSKI: Nowy tes- 
tament na tle epoki. Geografia, historia, 
kultura [The New Testament and Its Time. 
Geography, History, Culture]. Pallotinum. 
Poznah, 1958. Vol. 1: Geography and Hi- 
story, Vol. 2: Culture. 436 pp. $5.85 

This work by a professor of Roman 
Catholic Theology is conceived as an intro- 
duction to a twelve-volume edition of the 
New Testament, which is to include a 
complete translation from the original and 
am exhaustive commentary. This publica- 
tion, undertaken by the Catholic Univer- 
tity in Lublin, will be the first of its 
Kind in Poland to include so comprehen- 
sive a commentary. 


BRONISLAW GRABCZEWSKI: Podréze 
po Azji Srodkowej [Travels in Central 
Asia]. PWN. Warszawa, 1958, 579 pp. Cloth. 
$4.45 


A new edition of a thirty-year-old book 
in which a Polish geologist and geogra- 
pher describes explorations and travels in 
Central Asia. While in the tsarist service, 
Grabezewski (1855-1926) collected valuable 
sientific data in the Asian territories. 
Between 1873 and 1890, in the course of 
several expeditions, he explored the re- 
tions of Tien Shan and Kashgar, and 
tached Khotan. Then he went on through 
the Pamirs and the Hindu Kush to the 
wlrces of the “Indus, finally crossing 
certain parts of Tibet. His studies were 
of considerable topographical importance, 
amd in addition he sueceeded in collecting 
Much zoological, botanical, ethnographical 





and even archaeological material. He had 
considerable literary ability, and his book 
attractively presents a wealth of intere- 
sting social, political, and ethnographical 
data. 


FRANCISZEK SKIBINSKI: Pierwsza 
Pancerna (The First Armoured]. Czytelnik. 
Warszawa, 1959. 428 pp. $1.45 

Reminiscences by a Polish officer 
attached to an armoured unit which took 
part in the Polish campaign of September 
1939, the French campaign of June 1940, 
and the Allied operations against Germany 
in 1944-5. 

In 1939 Colonel Skibifski was the chief 
of staff of the only Polish motorized 
unit, which continued to offer resistance 
until September 17th, when it was forced 
to withdraw across the frontier. The 
sections devoted to the last campaign 
of the Second World War, when the 
author was the commander of a large 
armoured unit, contain interesting obser- 
vations on Allied tactics, in particular 
those of Montgomery. The reminiscences 
are limited to what the author himself 
observed and reveal considerable literary 
talent. Maps of operation areas are 
appended. 


WIKTOR WASIK: Historia filozofii pol- 
skiej [A History of Polish Philosophy]. 
Vol. 1: Scholasticism, Renaissance, Enlight- 
enment. PAX. Warszawa, 1959. 424 pp. 
Cloth. $3.35 

The author draws a distinction between 
“philosophy in Poland’’, i.e. all manifes- 
tations of philosophical culture in Poland, 
and “Polish philosophy”, i.e. specifically 
Polish achievements in philosophy, clearly 
marked with individual Polish characte- 
ristics. It is upon the latter that the 
main stress is laid in this book. Material 
is classified according to philosophical 
schools and categories, so that although 
no clear picture emerges of the systems 
created by the various philosophers, a 
lucid review is given of trends in Polish 
philosophical tradition and the influences 
they had undergone. Volume 1 covers the 
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period which includes the first decades 
of the 19th century. Volume 2 is in pre- 
paration. The work includes a  biblio- 
graphy. 


WLADYSEAW WITWICKI: Dobra No- 
wina wedtug Mateusza i Marka [The 
Good Tidings According to Matthew and 
Mark]. PWN. Warszawa, 1958. 380 pp. 
Cloth. $2.55 

The late Professor Wladyslaw Witwic- 
ki, a philosopher and psychologist, is 
known particularly for his excellent 
translations of Plato’s dialogues, which 
owe much of their present popularity in 
Poland to him. This book (the thirteenth 
volume of his collected writings) con- 
tains a work completed in 1942 but never 
previously published: an amply annota- 
ted translation of the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Mark. The translation, from 
the Greek originals, differs from the 
official Church version made from the 
Latin Vulgate of St Jerome. Both in his 
translation and his commentary (which 
takes up over half of the book), Profes- 
sor Witwicki lays particular stress on 
revealing the psychology of Jesus, whom 
he sees as a historical figure marked by 
a clearly split personality. The text is 
supplemented by Witwickis own inter- 
esting illustrations, intended to express his 
own concept of Jesus’ personality. 


Atlas samochodowy Polski [A Motor- 
ing Atlas of Poland]. PPWK (Pavstwo- 
we Przedsiebiorstwo Wydawnictw Komu- 
nikacyjnych). Warszawa, 1958. 155 pp. $3.80 

The atlas contains 34 coloured maps, 
two general maps of Poland (physical 
and political), and street plans of several 
dozen towns. There are addresses of 
petrol stations and garages, hotels, inns, 
rest-houses for tourist, bases of moun- 
tain rescue service, etc. 


Bibliografia Warszawy. Druki zwarte 
[A Bibliography of Warsaw. Book Pu- 
blications]. Published by Ossolineum, 
Wroclaw, for the Warsaw History 
Museum. 1958. Cloth; pp. XXV and 699. 
$10.00 
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The first part of a projected fivexyo. 
lume Bibliography of Warsaw. It 
over 10,000 items, arranged as f0llgys 
I. Sources to the history of Waray, 
II. General works on Warsaw. IIL, he 
geographical environment. Iv. Economie 
life. V. Social history. VI. Politic 
history. VII. Municipal authorities, yyy 
Architecture. IX. Cultural history, x 
Religious denominations, XI. 
education, the press, literature, theatre 
music, cinema, art, sport and 


Rocznik polityczny t gospodarczy mm 
[Political and Economic Yearbook igs). 
PWG (Polskie Wydawnictwa Gospodarez), 
Warszawa, 1959. 1,403 pp. $3.75 

A great deal of general and deisied 
data on contemporary Poland in & single, 
not too bulky volume. 

Part One contains geographical ind 
demographic data, information about the 
political system, the State authorities, the 
ministries and other central institutions, 
local government authorities, the courts, 
the army, the political parties, wade 
unions and social organizations. 

Part Two deals with all the aspects 

of the national economy: industry, housing 
construction, agriculture, forestry, trans- 
port, trade, public utilities, finance, prices, 
wages, family budgets. 
, Part Three describes social insurance, 
public health and physical culture. Part 
Four, which covers education, culture, 
science and religious denominations, in- 
cludes detailed information on the orga- 
nization of schooling on ali levels, research 
institutions and universities as well as 
their staffs, the theatre, music, cinema, 
radio, television, publishing and book- 
shops, and museums. 

Part Five gives geographical, economic, | 
political and cultural data on all Polish 
towns. Part Six deals with Poland's re- 
lations with other countries and her par- 
ticipation in international organizations; 
it includes a list of diplomatic missions 
in this country. Names of persons Coml- 
cerned and addresses of institutions are 
given wherever necessary, There is am 
alphabetical index and a contents list in 
Russian and English. 





A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months 

and 24s for one yeal can be ordered through the Cracovia 

Book Company, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8 or Messrs 
Blackwell’s of Broad Street, Oxford. 








